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ANTHROPOLOGY AND NATIVE ADMINISTRATION 
By RAYMOND FIRTH 


a new decade may be a crucial testing time for the practical 

aspects of the study of anthropology. The science—and such 
it may now truly be called—long pursued its way unnoticed by 
authority, a playground for the amateur, a recondite, informal and 
somewhat despised study, making little claim upon public attention 
or publicfunds. During the present century it has gained enthusiasm 
and confidence, its specialists have grown in numbers and have 
imposed upon themselves a more rigid discipline, and in a burst of 
self-assurance it has made representations to be considered not only 
as a field of theoretical interest, but as one of direct practical value. 
By the study of native peoples in contact with white civilization, 
it is held, much light can be thrown on their social and political 
condition, and assistance can be rendered to governments who may 
be faced with problems of depopulation, tribal unrest, economic 
dislocation, refractory religious cults or lack of amenability to 
medical services. This claim has been admitted, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, and to a limited extent, by various administrative centres, 
as is witnessed by the appointment of government anthropologists 
in some areas, and the provision for training in anthropology for 
officials of Colonial services. This attitude has been stimulated to 
a considerable extent by the growth of the ethical and political 
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concept that assistance, not exploitation, should be the aim of the 
white man in control of native peoples, that they should be ruled in 
their own interests, not in his—a concept which energises the Mandate 
system under which, for example, Australia holds the Territory of 
New Guinea. The recognition accorded is still partial, however ; 
there are native dependencies even in the British Empire where no 
trained anthropologist is at the service of the administration and 
where no systematic instruction in the principles of native society 
is required of the men whose work it is to rule such societies. 


This is due, I think, not so much to the apathy of official circles 
as to the distrust of the practical man for the theorist, and to the 
feeling that the anthropologist has not yet given much of direct value 
to administration. Anthropology, like any other science with 
avowed practical applications, cannot expect to be taken entirely 
on trust ; it must prove itself in order to be accepted. And as yet 
it has been living mainly on promises, which are still in process of 
fulfilment. Much has been written on what anthropology can do; 
little has been shown of what anthropology has done. 


In extenuation of this seeming lack of practical contribution 
one may draw attention to the length of time needed for the re- 
sults of such contribution to become apparent. A human social 
structure is not like a building of steel and concrete; it cannot be 
reared in a few months’ labour, however intelligently performed, 
with man’s frailty and the complexity of his interests as a foundation 
and tradition as a rather flimsy fabric. Changes in the life of a 
native community may come slowly or rapidly, but those which are 
likely to be enduring and of lasting benefit to the people themselves 
tend always to be of gradual growth. The anthropologist of to-day 
may have to wait a decade, or a quarter of a century, till he can point 
to the obvious effects of his work; a suggestion that he makes as 
to the retention or modification of a custom may be a lifetime in 
coming to fruition. 


It should be admitted, however, that rather exorbitant claims 
have been made in the past on behalf of anthropology by some of the 
most ardent exponents of the subject. Too often an analysis of the 
effects of the impact of European civilization upon a native people 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND NATIVE ADMINISTRATION 3 


has been concluded by the implication that absolute cessation of 
contact is the only hope—depopulation and unrest are due to inter- 
ference, and only the withdrawal of the white intruders will avail 
to restore the society to something resembling a state of equilibrium 
and save a dying people. From a theoretical point of view this 
analysis may be entirely justifiable. It may indeed be arguable 
that the function of anthropology is to study the culture of primitive 
peoples in scientific fashion and state the abstract conclusions, 
leaving the practical corollaries to be worked out afterwards by the 
person whose business it is to deal with natives—the government 
official, the missionary, or the man of economic interests. Such an 
uncompromising attitude, however correct, is in fact apt to alienate 
such a non-specialist. He is in a position where contact with natives, 
and the promotion of further contact, enters into the marrow of his 
daily work, and to refrain from pushing such relations ahead is 
impossible for him, from his own economic considerations alone. 
In many cases he desires to be informed what type of action is 
calculated to cause least harm to the native social system, and 
naturally turns to the anthropologist for aid. To be told merely 
that he is a destructive influence, that he is breaking down native 
custom, and the best service he can do for the native is to withdraw 
from the scene altogether is of no use to him. He feels that the 
anthropologist, with all his knowledge, has failed him, and therefore 
he begins to doubt the efficacy of gaining such knowledge. Moreover, 
he can point to changes which—short-sightedly perhaps—appear 
to him to be advantageous to the native, and of which the latter 
decidedly approves, the replacement of former native equipment 
by steel tools, fish hooks and kerosene, for example. Again, he 
can give instances where native communities, with their economic 
life radically altered, their ancient beliefs no longer regarded, their 
marriage prohibitions forgotten, nevertheless are flourishing in 
population. Culture, even that of a primitive people, is more elastic 
than is often supposed. Native societies in the past have absorbed 
freely novel cultural equipment in the form of songs, dances, types of 
implements and technical processes, and have even suffered the 
introduction of a new economic system, a new religious cult with 
little real shock as expressed in population equilibrium. 
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The principle of substitution then, of replacing an item of culture 
which is ill-adapted to a new situation by one which is better fitted 
to stand the strain, is advocated by modern anthropology. A matter 
of insistence in this case is that the novel item of culture shall be 
firmly linked on to the remainder of the social scheme, that 
it shall be in harmony with the old native system of beliefs and 
institutions, not alien and apart from it. Thus the introduction of 
a system of compensation by gifts in lieu of the exaction of blood in 
revenge for an injury inflicted is a change which has been made 
with success in one district of New Guinea, while the substitution of 
the head of a wild boar for that of a human being as a trophy necessary 
to the proving of manhood and eligibility for marriage was made 
with the approval of the Government Anthropologist in another. 
Here the issue from the administrative side is a clear one: homicide 
indulged in at personal choice is incompatible with the exercise of 
civilized government as commonly understood, any permission for 
it to continue could not stand the pressure of public opinion, and the 
natives are required to abandon it. The gap in their social life, 
the consequent dislocation of their institutions appear to be minimised 
by the adoption of some such expedient as that mentioned. 

In other cases the situation is not so acute, and the conflict with 
the civilized legal code not so definite. Here, as in the case of 
freedom of relation of the sexes before marriage, polygamy or even, it 
may be suggested, infanticide, a more liberal interpretation of our own 
system of morality is necessary, a recognition that our moral values 
are a product of specific social circumstances, having no absolute 
validity ; and that it may be both difficult and inadvisable to enforce 
them in a native community: adjusted to an entirely different scheme. 
Honest students of the problem have realized that some com- 
promise is required. Thus a well-known Christian missionary, 
respected for his many years of experience of the African native, and 
his published studies of the life of the people, has advocated the 
adoption of African custom as a departure from ordinary church 
usage. He holds, for example, that where the native rite of marriage 
includes the eating by bride and bridegroom of a plate of porridge 
together as a symbol of their close union on equal terms this could 
easily be made an attractive and impressive part of the mission 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND NATIVE ADMINISTRATION 5 


ceremony. This seems to us perhaps a small thing, but to the 
native it would mean a great deal in maintaining the sanctity of 
his marriage tie, and the recognition of it by the mission would 
be a welcome sign of their appreciation of the native point of view. 
Again, this writer approves of the inclusion of what is often by a 
misunderstanding called “‘ bride-price ” as a feature of the Christian 
marriage in native societies where it already obtains, and, more 
striking still, he recommends that a husband who has married 
several wives before wishing to become a Christian should not be 
obliged to discard all but one as a condition of entry into the Church.? 

Constructive substitution is the course desired. It implies 
a change in the native culture which does not break down but builds 
up an institution which will fit into the general social scheme and 
is acceptable to the people themselves. To carry this out is no easy 
matter, but there is need for active contribution along these lines if 
anthropology is to command the attention and respect of those 
whose concern it is to rule natives. Given the opportunity this can 
be done. 

There are many ways in which a scientific study of native 
customs and institutions can be of direct practical assistance. It 
can save the giving of offence through ignorance, as by desecration 
of sacred places or breach of taboo; it can provide the ground work 
for solving problems of deeper import, affecting the roots of the social 
life itself. One may mention a few such critical issues: the system 
of ownership and tenure of land, the customs of marriage payments 
and the correct procedure in adultery and divorce, the custody of 
the children in the latter event, the succession to chieftainship in 
communities where descent is traced through the mother, in contrast 
to those where it is traced through the father, the vexed question of 
the place of sorcery in native law and the effects of attempts at its 
suppression. 

But first and foremost is the need for further and deeper investi- 
gation of native custom from the theoretical side. 

Considering these matters in the light of the government of 
Australia’s native dependencies a dual course of action seems 
indicated. 


1E. W. Smith. The Golden Stool, 277-279. 
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On the one hand a general survey of the whole area under 
control is required, noting the type of kinship organization and 
social grouping, the distribution of tribes and villages, the rules of 
descent and inheritance, the mode of government under native 
conditions, language affiliations, customs of marriage, initiation 
and funeral rites and the general nature of the religious beliefs. 
In the Mandated Territory of New Guinea this would involve an 
‘extension of the work being carried on by the Government 
Anthropologist? in the intervals of his more strictly administrative 
duties. 


On the other hand this survey needs to be accompanied by an 
intensive study of a number of what may be described as key areas, 
tribal groups of some importance in the Territory, selected on 
the basis of population, extent of cultural or language connections, 
degree of contact with civilization and utility as a type for generaliza- 
tion. A certain number of studies of this kind have been carried 
out by individual field-workers, but this method of ‘ sampling ” 
must be undertaken systematically to yield the best results. 

The ‘ultimate aim should be to acquire and have available for 
consultation a general body of knowledge of all the tribes of the 
territory, enabling them to be classified into groups, with a more 
detailed knowledge of one particular tribe in each group. On the 
basis of anthropological information of this kind an administration 
could introduce its measures with some degree of confidence and 
clarity, and be enabled to make due allowance where necessary for 
local differences in custom. At the present time such differences 
are usually taken into account, where known, but the results are 
somewhat haphazard, owing to the incomplete information on 
which they often depend. It is a commonplace, for example, that 
in different parts of the same dependency in the Western Pacific 
the native attitude towards adultery varies very greatly, in one 





*Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery, some of the results of whose work have been published 
in the Anthropological Reports of the Territory of New Guinea. (Vide also his 
“ Application of Anthropological Methods to Tribal Development in New Guinea,” 
J.R.AtI., XLIX, 1929, 36-41.) In Papua the Government Anthropologist, Mr. F. E. 
Williams, has furnished a number of studies in the Anthropological Reports of this 
territory, including monographs on the people of the Purari Delta and the Orokaiva 
of the Northern Division. 
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island this offence being punishable under the old regime by death, 
in another only by the payment of compensation. The official in 
charge is not always aware of the local practice, gives a stock fine or 
sentence and leaves the folk in one village dissatisfied with his 
leniency and in another amazed and hurt at his severity. In deciding 
disputes over land it is even more easy to give an unfair judgment 
in ignorance of local conditions. It is argued with truth that an 
official has not the leisure at his disposal to engage in detailed 
investigation of complex matters such as the tenure of land. The 
remedy is a close study of the native culture by a specialist who can 
devote his full time to the work. 

At the present juncture anthropology is in a similar position 
to medicine, in that diagnosis of social ills is in a much more advanced 
state than treatment of them. Gradually, however, a body of 
knowledge is being built up, and the study of native cultures from 
the theoretical point of view—which must always provide the 
groundwork—is being reinforced by the accumulation of data bearing 
directly on the problems of administration, actual cases such as 
that of the celebrated Golden Stool of Ashanti, where the application 
of the theory of anthropology has provided an effective means for 
the control of situations of strain owing to contact with civilization. 
These data need to be supplemented much further by instances, 
both positive and negative, of the use of anthropological methods, 
and finally such material must be formulated, if possible, into a set 
of comprehensive principles. The results at present attained are 
not spectacular, but they at least indicate that before many years 
have passed it may be possible to write a text-book of applied 
anthropology as a guide to those whose fate it is to control the 
destinies of a native people. 

Is it too much to hope that some such result as this will ultimately 
eventuate, and that through its agency the contact of native with 
white man may be fraught with less discordant results than at 
present, and that great nations which have assumed control of 
savage and primitive peoples may be able to carry out in spirit as 
well as in letter the terms of the mandate of protection which by 
implication if not by express charter they profess to hold from 
civilization ? 
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The general position which has been maintained in this article 
is by no means new, but the drawing of fresh distinctions and the 
restatement of conclusions may be helpful in directing attention 
once again to a subject of such vital and immediate importance. 
The anthropologist does not possess a monopoly of appreciation 
of the native point of view, nor of tact in dealing with custom and 
belief. The systematic nature of his studies, however, and the 
wealth of comparative material on which he can base his judgments 
do give him the right to be consulted in matters which involve 
alteration in the structure of native society. 


RAYMOND FIRTH 
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A MOON LEGEND FROM THE BLOOMFIELD 
RIVER, NORTH QUEENSLAND 


By URSULA McCONNEL 


A MOON legend is recorded on the Proserpine River, North 

Queensland, by Dr. Roth.1 It bears a resemblance to the 
following legend found on the Bloomfield River and may be another 
version of the same tale. The Bloomfield River legend was related 
to me by old Wulbur, of the Koko-yalunyu or Koko-yilbur tribe, 
who was considered an old man (bingadj:) when the first white 
settlers came to the Bloomfield River some forty years ago, and is 
known as “ the last of the cannibals.”” (Plate IA.) The story was 
interpreted to me by a woman who had often listened to the narratives 
of the old men and stored them in her memory, so that she was able 
to make their meaning clear. As I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the Yalunyu language (koko) to repeat the legend in its original 
tongue I have endeavoured, by the inclusion of a number of terms 
and phrases used by the speakers, to preserve the meaning which 
was conveyed to me. The legend was recorded in fragments. In 
combining these into a consecutive story I have but supplied a 
continuity which was already implied by the facts. Explanations 
given to me by my woman interpreter, which do not actually form 
part of the narrative, are appended. 

The legend is peculiarly rich in its symbolic and dramatic effects 
and sheds a valuable light upon the nature of the ideas of the Koko- 
yalunyu concerning certain aspects of their social life. 

At one time there were no women—only men. Men hunted 
kangaroo, wallaby, cassowary, etc., and carried them on their 
shoulders. Dabu lived in the scrub-country (maritja) and Wallar? 
in the forest country (bé4h). Dabu had fire (kuntjin) but no house 
(paiyan). No matter if it rained Dabu slept in the open and cooked 





1N. Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 5, Section 62. 


2Dabu (a scrub bee) and Wallar (a forest bee) are the names of the two moieties 
into which the Koko-yalunyu and neighbouring tribes are divided. 
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their meat (minya) in the fire. Wallar had a grass house but no fire. 
If Wallar tried to steal Dabu’s fire, Worbu (the hornet)? flew up and 
stung him, and if Dabu tried to come inside Wallar’s house, Mullima 
(the wasp) flew out and stung him. There were no women to dig 
yams (kauwat, wugat, etc.), and bring them home in their dilly-bags. 
There was no one to make médra (fine white flour from the fruit of the 
Macrozamia), grinding it between stones and washing it in the 
stream ; and no one to chop tree-grubs (mudjor) out of decayed 
wood. Dabu had no wife (manyara); Wallar had no wife. And 
there were no “ piccaninnies ”’ (boban). 

Gidja (the Moon) was a man in those days. He belonged 
to the Koko-yalunyu (Bloomfield River). Mali (the bat) was elder 
brother to the Moon—he was of the Koko-bididji tribe (King’s 
Plains). Gidja and Mali were of the Dabu moiety. Yalungur (the 
eaglehawk) was a young Koko-yimoji man (Endeavour River)— 
Yalungur was Dabu. He had long black hair and when he dived 
after fish and sent the water flying, his wet hair hung round his 
neck like a woman’s. It set Gidja thinking. Gidja said to Mali 
“Has Yalungur any barbara—any djingora (older or younger 
sisters)?” ‘‘ No,” said Mali, “ they are all men like you and me.” 
Gidja cut holes (mabu) in the rock and tried to make a woman that 
way, but it was no good. [These holes may be seen to-day in the 
flat rock beside the Falls of The Roaring Meg, which flows into the 
Bloomfield River.] 

One day Yalungur, being footsore from walking over the sharp 
burnt grass after game, did not go hunting with the others, but lay 
down on the rock and fell asleep. Gidja watched him as he lay there 
—he tried to wake Yalungur but he was fast asleep. Then Gidja 
thought, “ I’ll make a manyara (wife) out of this boy and take him 
to my paiyan!”” So he made a knife (kuyan) out of white stone and 
cut off Yalungur’s testicles (gunul) and penis (djamb1), throwing them 
as far out as he could over the falls into the river below where no 
one would find them. [There they turned into rocks and may be 
seen yet.] 

Then Gidja cut an opening (mabu) like a woman’s. Yalungur 
woke up and said ‘“‘ Why have you done this to me?” Gidja said, 





3Mullima (the wasp) belongs to Wallar and Worbu (the hornet) to Dabu. 
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‘““T wanted to make you my manyara ’’—and he showed Yalungur 
how he had shaped him altogether like a woman. Gidja put grass 
beads round Yalungur’s neck and gazed at her, saying—* Yes, a 
real woman ! ’’—and took her to his paiyan. 


By and by Gidja looked round for something with which to 
make a boban (piccaninny). He took bark from the bloodwood and 
milkwood trees and crushed them, extracting the red and white 
juices. These he put inside Yalungur through the orifice which he 
had made and pushed them up as far as he could. The milk (djiwan) 
came up into Yalungur’s breasts and made them swell like a woman’s 
and the blood (mula)* stayed where Gidja put it. Then Gidja 
picked the crimson flowers of the bottlebrush (ywmor) that grows 
in the river bed and the scarlet blossoms of the flame trees (nagun 
and waubara) that grow in the scrub. He put them into a string 
dilly-bag (ngunyan) and mixed them together with some yams. 
He took also a long-shaped yam (bambaiyal) and a round-shaped yam 
(kauwa)*, and all these he pushed inside Yalungur. Then Gidja 
worked away, worked away (djamb1),* mixed and mixed, but no 
child (kangal) came yet. So Gidja tried another kind of yam 
(maugadjt) and put that inside Yalungur to make the passage 
slippery,’ and tried again. Then Gidja said, “‘ That’s right now !— 
kangal come now all right!’”—And by “sun-up” (midday) the 
Moon’s kangal was big inside Yalungur. Gidja stayed with Yalungur 
all day, and by sun-down the Moon’s kangal was “ close-up ”’ born. 


Gidja made a kangal in one day. No one else can make them 
like that. It takes other men many months to make a kangal. 
If Gidja had not made a woman like that, men would have had no 
wives, no one to make madara, etc., and no children. Gidja made a 
woman the first time, and now men have all these things. 





4Cf. the Proserpine legend recorded by Dr. Roth in which “ the Moon placed a 
ripe pandanus in the woman to produce her courses” (op. cit., Section 62). 

5Cf. a similar symbolic use of the pandanus root, in the Proserpine legend, which 
the Moon placed inside a man to make his penis. (Ibid., Sections 62 and 83.) The 
bambaiyal is the djambi (penis) and the kauwa is, perhaps, the gunul (testicles) of 
the Moon’s child. 

‘The use of the word djdmbi (penis) here, and the accompanying explanation 
that ‘‘ Gidja was naughty along that woman ”’ reveals the nature of Gidja’s activity. 
7A comment “ to make it easy for the boban to be born ” was volunteered here. 
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At sundown everyone came home tired from the hunt and lay 
down to rest. Presently, the Moon’s kangal cried. Everyone sat 
up and listened—‘ Wanya badi ?—What’s that crying?” Gidja 
said “‘ That’s my son crying—just born, and this is my wife that I 
made for myself! She will make mdra for you all when you come 
to my camp!” Then they noticed that the Eaglehawk boy was 
missing and said—‘‘ Where’s that boy ?’’ So Gidja showed them 
how he had cut Yalungur and made him into a woman. They 
were all very angry and said—‘‘ You should not have spoiled that 
boy! How cruel of you to cut Yalungur!’” And they talked 
together and said ‘‘ We'll spear him!’”’ But they were afraid of 
Gidja. 

Now Gidja and Mali, the bat, his elder brother, were of Dabu 
moiety® and Yalungur was Dabu. Méli said to Gidja—‘‘ Those 
brothers of Yalungur, your manyara, are waring (wife’s brother) 
to you and me, and we are their dumyu (sister’s husband).’’ 

Yalungur stayed with the men, made mdra, and looked round 
for yams and tree-grubs. The mother (ngamo) fed her child from 
the milk which Gidja had made and which ran down out of her 
breasts. Gidja’s kangal lived and thrived, but was still lying down 
and unable to run about yet. Ngumbi (the rat) who lived higher 
up the river in a big hole in the rock, heard about the Moon’s boban 
from the others. He took an emu’s bone and creeping up close to 
the Moon’s kangal, he caught its shadow in the hollow of the bone 
and shut it in, so that it could not escape. So Gidja’s kangal grew 
sick and died. Gidja mourned for his kangal that he had made. 
The father cried, the mother cried, cried continuously. Gidja cut 
bark, and wrapping the body of his dead kangal in it, he tied it round 
with string. 

Big rain came, and floods, and men said “ This place is too 
low, we must cross over to the gther side.” Gidja said “ I am too 
sad to stay any longer here where my child died—this place is 





8One version of the story says that Gidja was speared because he married 
Yalungur who was Dabu like himself. Another says that Gidja was Wallar. I 
think the former is correct since it reflects the law against marriage between the 
exogamous moieties, Dabu and Wallar—whilst the other version is also probably 
correct in that Gidja, as the husband of Yalungur (Dabu) would be socially grouped 
as Wallar. 
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djabul (taboo)—we will cross over!” So they cut long ropes of 
lawyer-cane (yzbot) and made a bridge over the rapids above the 
Falls, swimming across to fasten the lawyer-cane to trees on the 
other side. Then Gidja told Yalungur to go over first and he would 
follow with the body of his dead kangal. But Kallin-Kallin (chicken- 
hawk), who had his eye on Yalungur all the while, said to Gidja— 
“No! you go first with your bundle and your wife will come after 
you!’’ So Gidja crossed, holding his dead kangal with one hand 
and the lawyer-cane bridge with the other. When Gidja was well 
out into midstream, they cut the lawyer-cane bridge behind him 
and he fell into the rapids, dropping his bark bundle as he fell. It 
caught in a tree near the edge of the Falls, but Gidja was swept over 
the Falls into the river below. 


The lawyer-cane bridge and the Moon’s kangal in its bark 
bundle turned into rock, and are there yet. The place where Gidja’s 
lawyer-cane bridge crosses the river is Yiboinba and the place where 
his kangal lies is Djinggarbago. Gidja’s kangal is yirrimbal (totem) 
at Djinggarbago. No Wallar children (yerkerka) may eat sugar- 
bag, yams or other food from that place because Gidja’s kangal 
is totem there. And no Dabu may come near that place at all, for 
it is djabul (sacred and forbidden). 


They chased Gidja down the river, spearing him as they went. 
Whenever he dived down under the water, they speared him when 
he came up. They chased him to Karalbo and speared him all 
over there. A big stick hit him on the back and knocked him over, 
and they then pulled him up out of the water, taking him for dead. 
But when they turned to leave, he sprang up shouting, “‘ Ough ! 
Ah! Ough! Negaiyu kart wulan!” “I’m not dead!” They 
chased him down the Bloomfield River, giving him up for dead again 
at Amojir. But once more he came to life and jumped up shouting 
“ Ngatyu kart wulan!”’ They chased him right down to the mouth 
of the river—past Degarra and Bannabilla and Kanggaji. Then 





®An interesting association between the moon and the weather. Natives still 
forecast the weather by the moon. Dr. Roth records a belief on the Bloomfield 
River—interesting in connection with this legend—that pointing or staring at the 
moon (t.e., treating Gidja with indignity) causes heavy rain to fall. (Of, ctt., 
Section 5.) 
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they chased him down the sea-shore to Kauwai. By the time he 
reached Kauwai, Gidja had been so badly speared that he could go 
no further. They pulled him out of the water, and he died there. 
But they watched him carefully to see that he did not come to life 
again. They waited one week and then they went away. When 
they returned, Gidja had gone and a rock stood where he had lain. 
[The moon is totem at Kauwai.] 

Then everyone said—‘‘ What are we going to do now for 
a light at night ?’’ So Gidja’s ghost took a bone shaped like a 
boomerang from the side of the blue-tongued lizard (bddja-badja), 
cleaned it with his knife, and threw it out to sea as far as he could. 
At first it was quite small and only gave a dim light, but each night 
it was bigger and stronger, till it was quite big—a full moon. Then 
it began to rise a little after sundown, and later each night, growing 
fainter till it disappeared. And just as everyone thought the moon 
had gone altogether, there it was again—a neW moon. And now 
Gidja always comes like that. He dies and comes to life again and 
everyone says, “ Hullo, there’s the moon! ’’!° 

Then men stole the Eaglehawk woman, Gidja’s manyara. 
She stayed with them and made méra as she had done for Gidja. 
Kallin-Kallin took her back with him to the forest-country of the 
Koko-wara where he belonged—Kallin-Kallin was Wallar. And 
men got boban the way Gidja had shown them. 

Then everyone said: ‘‘ They’ve got a woman over there; 
we want to make people too, but we’ve no woman!” The Koko- 
wara sent their daughters outside saying: ‘‘ We can’t go on feeding 
you ; you must find dunyu (husbands) for yourselves to hunt game 
for you!”’ So all men got manyara. Dabu had manyara, Wallar 
had manyara. 

Then someone asked: ‘‘ What shall Kallin-Kallin’s child call 
the Eaglehawk, Yalungur’s older brother ?””—‘‘ Oh! They can 
call that one mukai!” “ All right!’’ And the Eaglehawk called 
them djowai (sister’s son and daughter) in return. And the Eagle- 
hawk’s child called Yalungur pimagaz (father’s sister), and he took 





10The moon’s powers of thus coming to life again after dying are pictured in a 
legend of the Euahlayi tribe of New South Wales. Cf. Australian Legendary Tales 
by Mrs. Langloh Parker. 
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Yalungur’s daughter for his manyara. [He was Dabu like his father, 
and she was Wallar like Kallin-Kallin, so the Eaglehawk’s son and 
Kallin-Kallin’s son were dumnyu (sister’s husband) and waring (wife’s 
brother) to each other.] By and by Kallin-Kallin’s son came along : 
“What name that girl belong Eaglehawk ? ’’—‘‘ Oh, that one 
kanbanma (unmarriageable)!’’ [So men marry the daughters 
of their mother’s younger brothers (kalanga).] Kangal married 
djowat, thus all men got kaminja and djija (sons’ and daughters’ 
children) who called them kam: and naztji (father’s father and 
mother’s father) in return. In this way all the birds and animals, 
which were men before, were sorted out and called each other by 
these names.44 Dabu married Wallar and Wallar married Dabu. 
And now all men sleep in patyan and cook their game in the fire. 


It is Yalungur who sends the unborn babies (mulgal-mulgal) 
to their mothers. She sits on a rock at Kanyar, between Wulbur 
and Yurgo, the country of the Koko-mini and Koko-wara. You 
can hear her singing as she makes her dilly-bags. She says to a 
snake—‘ You go now, don’t let anyone see you, find out a mother!” 
and the snake goes. When it is outside a camp, everyone quarrels. 
A woman says to her husband—‘‘ Why do you beat me? There 
must be a mulgal-mulgal somewhere about!” And by and by that 
mulgal-mulgal finds its mother in the camp. Or a woman will find 
a snake in her blanket!* and when she looks for it, it is gone! When 
she feels a mulgal-mulgal inside her, she says—‘‘ Ah, that was the 
snake which I saw and when I looked again I could not find!” 
Or sometimes the mulgal-mulgal come as butterflies—three, four or 
more fluttering in the wind, hovering here and there looking for a 
mother. One never knows to whom the mulgal-mulgal may be 
coming. Old Yalungur sends them—“ girl baby, boy baby! South, 
east, north and west!”’ [Yalungur is totem (yivrimbal) at Kanyar.] 
Sometimes the mulgal-mulgal come as green ants (ydnga), the eggs 
of which, when crushed, make a white fluid like milk. If the milk 





This accounts for their belonging as totems to Dabu or Wallar now. Other 
legends account for their present animal existence through the transformation of 
these men into animals. 


1224 modern word following on the introduction of blankets by “ the Queen’s 
bounty.” 
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is put on a woman’s head, she may conceive. One woman who had 
adopted a baby did this, and milk came into her breasts to feed 
the baby. Or a woman may be collecting tree-grubs and suddenly 
she becomes aware that her dilly-bag is heavy on her head and finds 
it is full of tree-grubs. Then she knows there is a mulgal-mulgal 
helping her. Later when she finds she is pregnant she will remember 
this. Once a young woman went to stay with her mother up the 
river. While she was there a canoe came up the river. No one 
was in it; it was pulled by no one. It did not pass the camp nor 
did it moor there, and when people looked for it it was gone! And 
soon after that the woman conceived. It was a mulgal-mulgal that 
brought the canoe up the river. When it found its mother it entered 
her body, and the canoe—being a spirit canoe—disappeared. White 
people have a different way, but with black people these things 
happen. 

When a boban is born, it comes just as Gidja made it the first 
time. First comes the boban, then the cord (wurri) by which it 
is attached, and lastly, the afterbirth (kubur) or dilly-bag (ngunyan) 
which Gidja made to hold the boban. The blood (mula) which 
Gidja made comes away as water when the baby is born. The 
kubur and the wurri are so closely connected with the boban that if 
anything happened to either of them the boban would die. The 
wurrt is specially guarded and is left attached to the baby’s body, 
being passed round its neck and over its right shoulder. By this 
means the right arm is made strong for spearing if the baby is a boy, 
or for making mara if it is a girlk When the wurri breaks off, it is 
sometimes tied round the baby’s body to make that strong also, but 
often it is mixed with string fibre and worn, for safety, as a necklet, 
by the baby’s grandmother (kamz). She it is, usually, who brings 
the boban into the world. As it is being born she recites names, 
and the name which she happens to call as the afterbirth comes 
away and the boban is fully born is the right name for the baby. 
The afterbirth is carefully wrapped in grass or bark, placed in the 
fork of a tree, and watched lest it fall. Should some enemy find it 
or some animal pick it up and drop it by chance into some secret 
place, the haunt of a strange yirrimbal (totem), this yirrimbal might 
be hostile and cause the baby’s death. So, if the mother is in a 
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strange country, the afterbirth is carefully and secretly buried. 
But on her own ground the yirrimbal would be friendly to its kindred, 
so the danger is not so great. 

While a boban is still small, the mula (blood) helps to make the 
milk in the mother’s breast, but when the boban no longer requires 
so much food from its mother, the mula comes again as before. 
It comes every moon—sometimes when the moon is big, sometimes 
when it is small—as Gidja made it, until another boban comes and 
blocks the way. When the mula does not come with the moon, a 
woman knows that a mulgal-mulgal has entered her body.4* When 
the mula comes a woman keeps by herself and sleeps on the other 
side of the fire. She hunts with one or two women-mates (djowan), 
but if she should offer to share her food with them, they will say— 
“You keep it, I have enough!” For were they to eat food with a 
woman in that condition, even unwittingly, they would be sick. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS. 

It is important to realise that the Moon legend was as real to 
the Koko-yalunyu as was the legend of Eden to the orthodox 
Christian. It is the story of their creation, drawn from the facts of 
their experience and reveals their beliefs and ideas. 

The scene of the legend is a waterfall on The Roaring Meg, so- 
called because in flood-time its waters roar over rapids and waterfalls 
as they descend westwards from the rugged mountainous country 
of Peter Botte (3,468 ft.), turning back to join the Bloomfield River, 
which flows eastwards through flat forest country to the Pacific 
Ocean. Standing on the edge of the Falls one looks down over the 
valley—the valley down which Gidja was pursued by his enemies— 
where The Meg appears as a silver thread between the dark scrub- 
clad ridges. Westward loom the mountains of the Great Dividing 
Range, which skirt the eastern coastline and form a natural barrier 
between the tribes on the relatively short coastal rivers, which flow 
swiftly into the Pacific, and the tribes on the upper waters of the 
Mitchell River, which, rising in the western slopes of the Range, 





18According to Mrs. Cobb (née Fischer) of the Daintree River, who has lived since 
childhood amongst the Koko-yalung, the latter say that the mula is the womb 
weeping because it is empty, and when another baby comes, it is satisfied and weeps 
no more. 
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flows across the Peninsula to empty itself into the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Between these two watersheds various tribes occupy the mountain 
country and come down on to the heads of the rivers. Beyond 
the Great Dividing Range, on the Palmer (a tributary of the Mitchell 
River) are the Koko-mini.* Here the Range turns sharply westward 
and divides the waters of the Palmer from those of the Laura, 
tributary of the Normanby River, which flows north-east into Princess 
Charlotte Bay. On the Laura are the much-feared Koko-wara 
who used to raid the coastal tribes and carry off their wives, as 
Kallin-Kallin (Koko-wara) stole Yalungur, the wife of Gidja (Koko- 
yalunyu). In these mountains, between the Koko-mini and the 
Koko-wara, Yalungur sits singing as she makes her dilly-bags. 
The East Normanby River is the home of the Koko-bididji of Mali, 
the bat. To the North, are the Annan and Endeavour Rivers 
(Cooktown), and the country of the Koko-nyungal and Koko- 
yimidir or Koko-yimoji!® of Yalungur, the Eaglehawk-woman, 
and her brothers. To the South of the Falls are the Koko-yalung 
of the scrub-clad lower Daintree River. Behind to the east is 
Peter Botte with a fringe of coast-line occupied by the Koko-yalyu 
or Koko-baldja.4® This sheltered haven, between the Great Dividing 
Range on the west and the sea on the east, with its neighbouring 
tribes, was “the world” of the Koko-yalunyu reflected in the 
legend. 


As the story unfolds itself in this environment it is strangely 
convincing. Physical features have supplied an appropriate setting 
for the human drama. Certain geological formations have lent 
themselves to the dramatic handling of the story, providing a realistic 
and remarkable symbolism. A flat shelf of rock extending up the 
hillside from the Falls has on its surface a number of vesicles (see 
photograph Plate IB) said to be the mabu which Gidja made when he 
tried to create a wife out of the rock. Here Gidja is said to have 





MCf. Roth. N. Queensland Bulletin, No. 18, Section 16. 

1Ibid., Section 15. 

’Ibid., Section 14. Yalyu, yalung, and yalunyu are the words used for “‘ here ” 
by the coastal, Daintree and Bloomfield River blacks respectively, which, added 


to the prefix Koko (speech), serve to distinguish these groups or tribes from each 
other. 
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cut Yalungur, throwing his penis and testicles over the Falls. Three 
large rocks in the river-bed below, one long-shaped and two round, 
bear witness. Behind this shelf of rock, two enormous rope-like 
strands of rock (dykes) emerge from the hillside above the Falls 
and run down to the water’s edge (see Plate IIA), where they end 
abruptly as if they had been cut and had fallen to the level of the 
river below. One can follow the line under the rapids across the 
river and up the bank on the other side, where it disappears among 
the trees into the hillside. (See Plate IIB.) This is Gidja’s lawyer- 
cane bridge which his enemies cut, causing him to fall into the rapids. 
At the edge of the Falls a rock tips up and out of the water as if 
caught by some obstruction as the water carried it down—this is 
Gidja’s kangal in its bark bundle. 

The moon, like the birds and animals and other totems, is 
conceived as once having been a human being. The account of the 
Moon’s journey down the valley, pursued by his enemies, of his 
constant spearings, 7.e., deaths and resurrections—symbolic of the 
moon’s phases—and the throwing of the blue-tongued lizard’s 
bone?’ out over the sea where the moon rises, are a series of associa- 
tions of time, place and resemblance, which connect the Moon as 
creator, in the dramatic setting of the Falls, with the moon that 
rises in the eastern horizon, whose comings and goings correspond 
with the periods of women. Gidja was assisted by his elder brother 
Mali, the bat, who comes before the moon rises in the evening and 
accompanies Gidja on his nocturnal journey. 

The important position occupied by Gidja in the legend is 
undoubtedly due to an observed correspondence between the periods 
of women and the moon’s phases, giving rise to a belief in the moon’s 
power to cause the physiological processes of women, associated, 
like the menstrual flow, with child-bearing. The functions of a 
woman’s body are all intimately and picturesquely accounted for as 
the work of the Moon’s genius and described as part of one continuous 





17A legend of the Tjabogai-tjanji (Port Douglas tribe) describes the blue-tongued 
lizard going out over the edge of the reef and causing the sea to come up over the 
land. (Cf. The Rainbow-serpent in North Queensland. Oceania, I, pp. 347-9.) 
The blue-tongued lizard is probably thus associated with the Moon’s tides because 
of the resemblance between the new moon and the boomerang-shaped bone that 
Gidja took from its side. 
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process. The personal attractions of Yalungur and the need of a 
woman’s ministrations are given as the cause of the Moon’s creative 
activities, and once the Eaglehawk-woman is established as a wife 
in his camp, Gidja turns his attention to the creation of ason. The 
procedure followed is that of nature’s own time sequences—first the 
menstrual flow and swelling of the breasts is provided for, then the 
placenta (or “ bag ’’) and cord by which the baby is attached, next 
the materials out of which the baby is formed, and, finally, to the 
accompaniment of sex-contact and with the aid of a slippery passage, 
the formation and growth of the baby and its safe exit. The Moon’s 
choice of materials reveals an artistic appreciation of form, colour 
and function, together with a keen perception of resemblance. The 
juices of the milk-wood and blood-wood trees are used to supply 
respectively the milk for the baby’s nourishment and the courses, 
which are believed to be associated in some way with the welfare of 
the baby. The red flowers mixed with sticky yams provide the flesh 
and blood of the baby, the long yam supplies the penis and the 
round one probably the testicles, and the more succulent yam makes 
the passage slippery. The string dilly-bag is requisitioned to hold 
the materials out of which the human form of the baby is moulded, 
in which also these materials are “worked” and “ mixed ”’ after 
the fashion of women preparing their food in dilly-bags. The string 
handle is the means of attaching the baby and forms the navel- 
cord. 

The introduction of the word djaémbi into this account of the 
Moon’s creative activities shows that sex-contact is considered a 
necessary part of the process. This is particularly interesting in 
view of the fact that in most cases the Australian aborigine is believed 
to be ignorant of this fact.* The Koko-yalunyu quite definitely 
consider sex-contact to be necessary to child-bearing. They frankly 
admit, however, that they do not understand in what way it is 
necessary. Observation of plant and animal life is limited to 
processes that are visible to the naked eye, and I found nothing 
analogous to a theory of fertizilation of the ovum.!® The nearest 

18Dr. Roth records the Tully River blacks to the South as ignorant of this fact 
regarding human beings, but not regarding animals. (Op. cit., Sections 81, 82, 83.) 


1They said they had heard that “ yarn,” but whilst showing intense interest 
in the white man’s ideas, they maintained a tentative attitude towards them. 
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approach to this idea appeared to be that the materials put into the 
woman by Gidja were created by sex-activity into the human form 
of the baby and that since Gidja used this means in the beginning, 
it is necessary to follow his example. Gidja is a deus ex machina 
who set the ball rolling and now things happen so. This explanation 
is, however, too remote and impersonal for the facts of more intimate 
personal experience. An “accidental’’ element enters into 
individual cases which cannot be explained in terms of Gidja’s 
established order. Men and women marry but they cannot bear 
children at will. Yalungur is requisitioned as a link with Gidja’s 
creation. She sends the babies to their mothers and so is the mystic 
cause in individual cases. Thus women experience those mysterious 
visitations of the mulgal-mulgal (unborn babies)—butterflies, 
suggestively hovering as if seeking someone; an unexpectedly- 
filled dilly-bag when the mind is pre-occupied; the sudden 
appearance and disappearance of a snake, and a quarrel in the 
camp. These experiences, followed by an awareness of pregnancy, 
are remembered and interpreted as the cause of pregnancy, being 
attributed to the presence of a mulgal-mulgal that was seeking and 
has now found a mother. Such stories are easily credited and 
gain currency when other explanations are lacking, and the snake, 
the butterfly, the quickly-filled dilly-bag, the quarrel and the 
husband’s beating are regarded as omens. The cause of the 
association of such occurrences with pregnancy may possibly be: 
a state of mental preoccupation and suggestibility during pregnancy ; 
the coldness of a pregnant woman towards her husband, thus pro- 
voking a quarrel; a certain resemblance between tree-grubs and 
the foetus, as also between the milky juice of crushed green-ants 
and human milk; and between the snake and the penis. The 
latter symbolism occurs in other legends of the Koko-yalunyu, boy 
babies turning into eels, etc. 

The legend emphasizes the social importance of sex and marriage 
by contrasting society with and without women. A picture of a 
society in which men were just hunting for their existence is replaced 
by another in which, as a result of the creation of woman, the 
individual family with the paiyan as its home, and its social re- 
sponsibilities—the husband contributing minya (meat) from the 
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hunt and the wife gathering and preparing mazyi (vegetable food) 
and bearing children—is the central basis of social life from which 
the complex network of social relationships which compose Koko- 
yalunyu society is derived. 

The natural division of society before the introduction of 
marriage into two groups, scrub and forest-dwellers, and the killing 
of Gidja and his child, as a result of his taking a scrub-dweller like 
himself as wife, suggests that the social relationships upon which 
marriage is based are those of difference rather than identity. The 
subsequent marriage of the scrub-dwelling Yalungur with Kallin- 
Kallin of the forest country transforms these natural divisions into 
two intermarrying kinship groups, bearing the same names, Dabu 
and Wallar, thus reflecting the correct social attitude towards the 
tribal law of exogamy, by which marriage with the opposite moiety 
is made compulsory and punishment meted out for non-observance. 
The dissociation inherent in the principle of exogamy is reflected 
in the naming of these two divisions respectively after black-bodied 
and yellow-bodied scrub and forest bees. The kinship system itself 
is accounted for in terms of an original sorting out of the various 
animals, etc.—in the days when they were human beings—according 
to their social relationships to one another as a result of the first 
marriage, a myth which accounts also for their identification, as 
totems, with the various local clan groups believed to be descended 
from these totem-ancestors. Every clan is Dabu or Wallar according 
to its line of descent, and all totems fall under one or other line 
according as their “ centres’”’ are on Dabu or Wallar clan-ground. 
The “centres ’”’ of totems are usually found in those places where 
the totem-objects are characteristic of the locality for some reason,”° 
though a most interesting shifting of totem-centres has taken place 
owing to disintegrative factors. The moon’s totem-centre is 
significantly located by a big rock on the sea-shore facing the east 
where the moon rises, said to be the spot where Gidja died. The 
saying goes that one can see this rock in the moon. The totem- 
centre of the Moon’s kangal is appropriately found at the Falls, the 
scene of his dramatic ending. As the husband of Yalungur (Dabu) 





20These totem-centres were associated with increase ceremonies, where increase 
was desired. 
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and in recognition apparently of social convention, the Moon and 
his kangal, by patrilineal descent, are located on Wallar ground— 
a fact in keeping with that version of the legend which classifies 
Gidja as Wallar. Sometimes the male of a species, e.g., a dingo or 
carpet snake, has its totem-centre on the territory of one local 
clan, whilst its female mate has its centre on that of a neighbouring 
clan—one Dabu and the other Wallar, thus reflecting the inter- 
marriage of these two clans and moieties. 


No one may eat food gathered near a totem-centre ; it is djabul 
(sacred and forbidden). Wallar people may not touch a totem- 
object on Dabu ground, nor vice versa, without permission. The 
dabu bee has its totem-centre on Dabu ground, and the wallar bee 
on Wallar ground. The Bloomfield River comprises both scrub and 
forest country. All bees, hornets, wasps, etc., are classified as Dabu 
or Wallar according as they have black or yellow bodies. As these 
bees, etc., are found in many localities, it would be possible thus to 
distinguish them without divorcing them from their natural habitat— 
the social and local value of the totem thus interacting with the 
kinship laws. 

The social organization of these coastal tribes, of which the 
Koko-yalunyu is the least disintegrated, will be described in another 
paper. Mere fragments of these tribes remain, and the Mossman 
tribe is extinct. It is sufficient to say here that they differ in 
language and social organization from the Koko-wara*! and other 
tribes of Princess Charlotte Bay, and the tribes of the Western 
watershed, such as the Koko-mini#! and the Koko-molloroiji** ; 
who apparently practise a second-cousin marriage and have a four- 
section system in addition to the two sections of the Bloomfield- 
Daintree group, of which the Koko-yalunyu may be taken as an 
example. These practised a first-cousin marriage with the daughter 
of the mother’s younger brother (kalanga). They recognize only 





*1The named sections of the Koko-wara, Koko-mini, etc., are given by Dr. 
Roth, op. cit., Section 20. For further details regarding the Koko tribes see Roth, 
Bulletin, No. 18, Sections 1, 2, 3, and 16. The two patrilineal moieties of the 
Molloroiji (Mount Molloy group) are Rokku-rokku (Wallar) and Mirriki (Dabu) 
called after a night-owl and a small day-bird respectively. The four sections are 

Wallar =Djillanji 
Kubanji=Worbu. 
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two tribal divisions, Dabu and Wallar, and do not appear to have 
ever had four sections.” They certainly do not remember any four 
section system, and recognize this difference between themselves 
and their neighbours.* 

Now that the natural barriers between the east and the west 
have broken down through contact with white settlement, western 
ideas have permeated these coastal tribes, who nowadays almost 
universally taboo the first-cousin marriage, but so far have not 
adopted the four section system. The old man Wulbur remembers 
the introduction of the second-cousin marriage system into their 
midst by an old man of the Molloroiji tribe, who insisted that the 
daughters of their “close-up” kalanga were djabul (forbidden) 
and must be called kanbanma like the daughters of their mukat 
(mother’s elder brother). Now men must seek wives from amongst 
the daughters of kalanga who are more distantly related. 

Like other legends of the Australian aborigines, the Moon 
legend is limited in its scope, but since it deals with the central 
problem of social organization it is more comprehensive than most. 
A complete mythology of the Koko-yalunyu would include all the 
legends of the various clans which deal with the raison d’ étre of their 
respective totems, whose importance varies proportionately with 





22Cf. Bulletin, No. 18, Sections 14 and 22. Dr. Roth records four sections named 
after bees amongst the Bloomfield River natives. If it was so then, they have 
entirely disappeared now. But not even old Wulbur who was an old man in Dr. 
Roth’s time could give me four sections, and insisted that there were only two. 
All bees and hornets, etc., are classified as Dabu or Wallar, and it would be easy to 
mistake worbu and mullima, for example, as names of sub-sections—but many other 
names such as kalbaridji (another bee), etc., are quoted as freely. I had only second- 
hand information of the Koko-yimoji and Koko-yimidir ; they may have had four 
sections, but according to hearsay they belonged to the Bloomfield-Daintree groups 
and had only two, Dabu and Wallar. Their language is not so easily understood by 
the Bloomfield tribe, and has somewhat different kinship terms. 


23With the exception of the Cairns-Port Douglas tribes which have only two 
sections, but form another group as regards language. The Port Douglas tribe, 
Tjabogai-tjanji, practise a first-cousin marriage in which no record of taboo on 
mother’s elder brother’s daughter now exists —though it may once have done so 
and the term kalanga is used by them for mother’s brother, both older and younger. 
The two (patrilineal) sections are Kura-bana (bana=water or rain) and Kura-minya 
(minya=meat or game). These, I was told, signify the wet season (summer) and 
the dry season (winter), when the grass was burned off and the chief hunting activities 
took place. The Kungganji, or Cairns tribe, have the same organization as the 
Tjabogai, the two sections being Kura-kullul and Kura-bana. 


























A MOON LEGEND FROM THE BLOOMFIELD RIVER, 
NORTH QUEENSLAND. PLATE I. 
A. Wulbur of the Koko-Y alunyu, narrator of the legend. B. The marks (mabu) 
made by Gidja. 






































A MOON LEGEND FROM THE BLOOMFIELD RIVER, 
NORTH QUEENSLAND. PLATE II. 
A. The dyke representing the bridge of lawyer-cane. B. The bridge cut as 
Gidja crossed. 
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their social value. The legends are complementary in that each 
describes some one aspect of the social reality, and each is a creation- 
myth in itself. Consciousness of a social unity beyond the clan is 
insufficiently developed to weld these separate clan legends into a 
single story of creation, or to conceive “‘ the world” as the creative 
act of a single tribal deity, though Gidja—owing to his important 
position as the creator of woman, and the founder of sex and marriage 
—and therefore of the social order—comes nearer to fulfilling this 
rdle than any other totem of the Koko-yalunyu. 

The legend originally formed part of the dramatic representations 
that took place at the periodical initiation ceremonies, or ngalandja. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that it served the function of 
keeping alive in the minds of the Koko-yalunyu the salient features 
of their social organization and the sentiments and rules which 
regulated them. It thus had a high moral value as well as a 
traditional one, and acted as a means of social cohesion. For this 
reason the legend, apart from its artistic qualities, is a valuable 
contribution to social science, reflecting more clearly perhaps than 
any collected evidence could do, the mind of the Australian aborigine. 


URSULA McCONNEL 





MORTUARY RITES IN NEW IRELAND 
(BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO)! 


By HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 


- New Ireland death is a most important ritual event and the 

rites concerning it are of particular psychological interest. The 
effect of the death on the survivors may be studied from two aspects : 
first, that of the rites which include the traditional activities of the 
survivors and the duties between them ; second, that dealing with 
their emotional attitudes. Both are studied in chronological order— 
at the time of preparation for death, at burial, and after burial. 
The problem is to ascertain the function of the rites in connection 
with the emotional attitudes, or more concretely, to find out how the 
rites meet the psychological situation caused by death. 

Among the survivors one distinguishes the clan relatives (in 
this society, close blood relatives through the female line), acquired 
relatives (husband or wife) and the rest of the community. Each 
of these groups is affected somewhat differently by the death and 
each functions in a different manner. According to their function, 
the survivors may be divided into mourners and what for want of a 
better name may be called executives, those responsible for carrying 
out the rites. Some fall into both groups. 

Before describing the rites and discussing the problems involved 
it is necessary to summarize briefly a few ethnological facts which 
have a bearing on the problem. This Melanesian society is both 
matrilineal and matrilocal. There are two exogamous moieties, 
the Eagle and the Hawk, which are subdivided into clans. The 
local unit is the village, which has a population of several hundred 





1The ethnological field work in New Ireland was done under the auspices of the 
Australian National Research Council in 1929-30. The island is divided into a 
number of linguistic units and the unit which the writer studied comprised five 
villages (Lesu, Ambwa, Langania, Libba and Tandis), covering approximately 
twelve miles on the east coast, about eighty miles from the northern end of the 
island. The author is now a National Research Fellow (U.S.) under the sponsorship 
of Professor Clark Wissler. 
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and is divided into hamlets. The village of Lesu, where the writer 
lived, has 222 inhabitants living in fifteen hamlets. Each hamlet 
has its own cemetery and every native wants to be buried in the 
cemetery of the hamlet in which he was born. 

Only the death of a very old person is considered normal. When 
a native who is not old dies (t.e., one still able to work), his death 
is usually attributed to black magic. The rites are similar for all 
deaths, but at the death of an old person they are the most elaborate. 
The number of people at a funeral, the size of the feast, the elaborate- 
ness of the rites, are all graduated nicely to the age of the dead 
person.? If an infant is born dead there are no rites at all. It is 
buried immediately without feast or wailing. The funeral of a 
child takes place on the day of the death and is attended only by 
the people of the neighbouring hamlets. The funeral of a mature 
person, but not a very old one, will be held the day after death and 
will be a village affair, with some members of neighbouring villages 
there. The funeral of a very old person is a large inter-village 
affair, many people coming from quite distant settlements, and the 
body will be kept for two or three days before burial. The pattern 
at death is the same as it is during life. It is the old men and 
women who are the most important people and who are the leaders 
of the community. 

While alive each person has a double called a gas which lives 
on the ground belonging to his totemic clan.* This gas is not seen 
by its living double, although there are rare occasions mentioned 
in folk tales when a man has met his gas. When a person dies his 
gas dies too. At the time of death there issues from the dying man, 
with his last breath, his t#inuato or ghost, which has no connection 
with the gas. The tinmuato dwells in the body while the native is 
alive and comes out only at his death, while the gas always dwells 
outside on the clan land and dies when the person dies. The tinuato 
or ghost continues to live, but its place of existence and manner of 
living are very vague. It belongs to the realm of the supernatural, 
about which no questions are asked. For a month or so after death 





*Cf. Camilla H. Wedgwood, Death and Social Status in Melanesia, J.R.A.I., 
Vol. LVII. 


’Vide the writer’s Report on Research in New Ireland, Oceania, I, 1931, 357. 
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the ¢imuato wanders around near the place of death and makes its 
presence known by a low whistle. Although it has no malignant 
qualities, it is regarded with great fear. 

There is no belief in life after death (except for the ghost), in 
rewards or punishments, or in any deity. It is interesting to observe 
that for the missionised native it is the tinuato which goes to hell, 
and it is this also which has become the Christian soul. 

These people, until very recently, were cannibals. All the 
adults of the community in which I lived had been cannibals before 
the white government stopped the practice. But it was only the 
bodies of enemies killed in warfare which were eaten, and never the 
body of a friend, relative, or member of the same village. As far as 
could be ascertained, there was no theory of imbibing the strength 
of the enemy warrior. It was merely another meat dish in a diet 
which was mostly vegetable. 

Cremation rather than burial was formerly practised, but as 
far as could be learned there has been no change in the rites. In 
the past the body was burned and the bones buried. The cemeteries 
existed then just as they do to-day—each hamlet with its own. 
In the rites to-day cremation is simply omitted and the whole 
body is buried instead of just the bones, as in the past.® 

The following description, covering the three chronological 
periods, brings out the divisions among the survivors who are 
grouped according to their kinship to the dead person, their degree 
of mourning and their responsibility for the rites. 


PREPARATIONS BEFORE DEATH 

In the period immediately preceding death there is even then a 
selection of certain relatives who will perform special duties towards 
the dying person. It is always the parents or children who take 
care of the sick person. Before death occurs, it is to the house of 
the parents or children that the patient is moved. The spouse is 
very attentive also, and the rest of the community show their 
interest by cooking in the hamlet of the sick person and by dis- 





“However, one can never. completely trust information gathered from hearsay 
only, and with no opportunity to observe the phenomenon itself. 


5White control is responsible for the change. 
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continuing dance rehearsals. A woman just past middle age 
named Kawitti died rather unexpectedly. The night before her 
death she left her husband’s house and went to her sister’s son’s 
house close by. Her own son was away at a distant village. Two 
other old women, one of whom did die, while the other recovered, 
went immediately to the houses of their respective daughters. 
Two younger women who were very ill went to their respective 
mother’s house. In each case the mother or the daughter 
affectionately cared for the sick person. But this did not prevent 
the husband of a sick woman from being attentive also. When 
Pulong was ill her husband roamed the bush looking for delicacies 
such as sugar cane, or made a new bamboo bed for her, or supported 
her while she sat up. When Nunda, an old woman, was ill and 
expected to die all the women of the neighbouring hamlets brought 
their cooking to the compound in front of the house where she was 
lying. The night before the death of a young man, Waketei, the 
women of the village did not have their dance rehearsal, which had 
been held nightly for the past month. In one case, that of the 
death of the old woman, Maling, preparations for the mortuary 
feast were begun before she actually died. Her grandson in the 
female line went to a nearby village where the fishing was very good 
and made arrangements to secure a large catch for the expected 
mortuary feast. 


BURIAL 

Immediately the death occurs the rites begin in earnest. 
Wailing starts at the moment life leaves the body. While everyone 
in the community wails, there is a difference in the intensity and 
duration of their wailing. The consort, the parents, the children 
are the chief mourners and wail the most. Next come the other 
clan relatives, and after them the rest of the village.® 

The wailing is interrupted by the carrying of the corpse to the 
sea to be washed. This is always done by people of the same sex 





*Should the children be absent at the time of the death, they return with all 
possible haste. The members of the same clan as the dead native will travel (walk) 
to distant villages for the funeral, sometimes as much as thirty or forty miles. Their 
consorts frequently accompany them, but it is always clear that these are in the 
position of satellites. 
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and opposite moiety, 7.e., an “ Eagle’’ woman would be washed 
by a ‘“ Hawk” woman, and vice versa. The same people then 
carry the corpse (male or female) to the men’s house, or to the 
house where the person had formerly lived. In discussing the 
matter, a native will tell you that the custom is to take the corpse 
to the men’s house, but as a matter of actual practice the writer 
observed that it was more often brought back to its former house, 
or, in the case of an old woman, to a daughter’s house. The corpse 
is clothed in its loin cloth (this of course is an innovation, the loin 
cloth having been introduced by the whites) and set upon a bamboo 
structure called bak,’ in the doorway of the house. The corpse is 
propped up on this structure and the only native explanation is 
that this is something to hold the body over which the mourners 
will wail. At most of the funerals witnessed the bak was there, 
but not functioning. Instead, the corpse was lying inside the house 
on the usual bamboo bed. The reason given for not using the bak 
was that the corpse could not be made to sit upon it—the legs were 
too swollen, or some other similar reason. As soon as the body 
has been set upon its bak, or bier, wailing is continued. By this 
time the people from hamlets near by have arrived, and soon those 
from the distant part of the village have come also. Word is 
immediately carried to the neighbouring villages and from these 
come in particular the clan relatives of the dead person. The wailing 
is kept up almost continuously day and night, until the body is 
buried. This period may be from one to three days, depending upon 
the age and prestige of the person who has died. During this 
interval preparations for the burial feast are in progress and naturally 
the longer the interval the more food can be collected and prepared. 


The women go to the gardens and bring in the taro and then 
begin the work of scraping it and preparing it to be baked. Some- 
times one sees the women scraping the taro and wailing at the 
same time. The men, in the meantime, are bringing in firewood, 
tending the liga (the pile of hot stones in which the food is baked), 
or are concerned with cooking pigs or fish. The actual direction 
of the preparations for the feast is in the hands of a clan relative— 





74 as in hat. 
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a son or daughter, a nephew or uncle, on the mother’s side, or a 
mother. The consort during this period is spending all his time 
wailing, and not taking any part in the actual preparations. 

During this interval between death and burial there is a fairly 
large group of people assembled at the hamlet where the death 
occurred. All the clan relatives and their consorts—the extended 
family—and sometimes a few others are there. At night the sexes 
sleep separately. All the women sleep in one house and all the men 
in another, or perhaps the men sleep out of doors in a compound 
in front of a house. There is abstention from all sexual relations. 

If the funeral is that of a very old person and the rites are being 
carried out in full detail dancing is part of the ceremonial. At the 
funeral of an old and important woman, Maling (her sister’s son was 
a chief), there was dancing on the two nights which elapsed between 
the time of death and the burial. Maling died early in the day and 
that night all the women of the village and the neighbouring villages 
danced. The next night the men of the village and of neighbouring 
villages danced. On the following morning the corpse was buried. 
Each night dancing went on continuously until sunrise. Different 
groups danced, so that no one person danced all night long. The 
whole community (the village and neighbouring ones) was present 
as an audience. If the energy of the dancers appeared to flag, the 
daughter of the dead woman exhorted them to continue with promises 
of the payment which would later be made to them. The dances 
were the traditional ones used on all ritual occasions, and participants 
were members of the community, regardless of their kinship to the 
dead person. Dancing is a part of the rites only when the dead 
person is very old. 

The actual burial, however, does not vary very much according 
to the age of the dead person. Some time in the interval preceding 
burial the corpse is put in its coffin, usually an old canoe with the 
pointed ends removed. Members of the opposite moiety carry the 
corpse from the house in which it has been resting into the cemetery. 
They are decorated with leaves and white lime is used as a facial 
adornment. These pall-bearers advance in a square formation, 
singing, lift up the corpse, circle around the compound two or three 
times with it and finally carry it into the cemetery. At the same 
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time the wailing reaches its climax. Everyone wails, but the chief 
mourner—the consort, parent, child, sister, or brother, as the case 
may be—clings to the head of the corpse and wails more intensely 
than the others. Ridae, the widow of Wakatai, alternately waved 
her arms, wrung her hands, clasped the breast of the corpse and 
wailed, asking dramatically between the wails what was to become 
of her now. At another funeral, Lungam, the husband of Kawitti, 
behaved similarly. They follow the coffin into the cemetery, the 
wailing becoming louder as it is lowered into a shallow grave. As 
the loose ground is thrown over the grave and the coffin is covered, 
the wails are particularly shrill. Finally, when the grave is 
completely covered over, the wailing ceases, and if the chief mourner 
is a woman she leaves the cemetery. If a man, he remains where 
he is. 


Now comes the feast. The climax of wailing and outburst of 
emotions is followed by quiet and calm. Outside the cemetery the 
women sit and casually chat and laugh and louse one another, or 
perhaps munch a taro. It is difficult to realize that these are the 
same people who fifteen minutes before were the participants in an 
intense emotional scene. Inside the cemetery, where the men 
are gathered, there is the same tranquillity. The baked taro and 
pig are distributed in the usual manner. The man who is 
responsible for giving the feast, a son or maternal nephew or maternal 
uncle, makes a short speech to the effect that this feast is being held 
for the person who just died. Then the men eat. They appear 
quite cheerful and there is nothing subdued or sad about the 
gathering. The only thing that marks it from a feast not held at 
the time of the burial is that a few of the men may be so tired that 
they are asleep on the sand just outside the cemetery and a few people 
present in the cemetery are not eating at all. These are the husband, 
brother, maternal nephew, and perhaps a brother’s son (all clan 
relatives with the exception of the husband). 


As soon as the burial feast is over the men come out of the 
cemetery, and there in the compound, where the women are present, 





®For a more detailed description of the feasts see the writer’s article, Feasts 
in New Ireland, American Anthropologist (in press). 
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the payments are ritually made to the owners of the pigs which were 
consumed at the feast, to the dancers, and to those who carried the 
corpse to the grave. In each case it is a close clan relative, a son, 
or mother’s sister’s son, a mother, or a mother’s brother who makes 
the payments. It is never the surviving consort. While one person, 
such as a son, is considered responsible for the feast, he is assisted 
by other members of his clan (which is the same as that of the dead 
person). At the funeral of the old woman, Maling, there were 
fifteen pigs, all contributed, or rather paid for, by the members 
of her clan. Her mother’s sister’s son contributed three, and each 
one of the other clan relatives one. Most of these pigs were purchased 
from other people, regardless of clan or moiety, and it was to these 
people that the payments were made. The man making the payment 
held up a piece of ¢sera (shell currency) and called out the name of 
the man or woman to whom he was paying it and mentioned also 
what the payment was for. At another funeral there were ten 
pigs and a total payment of 39 ¢sera made for them, 32 out of the 39 
being paid by clan relatives of the dead person. The remaining 7 
were paid by the following three people, her husband, the chief 
(whose father was of the same clan as the dead woman), and another 
man who was of the same moiety, but of a different clan from the 
dead woman. This man was unmarried and most of his clan relatives 
were dead. He was a classificatory brother of the dead woman and 
she had frequently given him food. His contribution now of two 
tseva for a small pig was considered as a reciprocal gift to her. The 
general rule is that clan relatives pay for all the pigs and services. 
The exceptions just noted merely indicate that this primitive society 
is, like all societies, flexible in carrying out its rules. 

The officiating clan relative also makes the payment to the 
dancers and pall-bearers. 

The taro for the feast is contributed by all the women of the 
hamlet and the neighbouring hamlets, the clan relatives bringing a 
little bit more than the others, but in the matter of taro there is no 
fine distinction drawn as in the case of payment for pigs. Every 
woman brings the taro from her garden, and it involves no question 
of payment. Taro is never sold on any occasion, but pigs are a 
common object of trade. 
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The payments for the pigs and services show very plainly that 
it is the clan relatives who are responsible for carrying out the 
mortuary rites. It is an economic matter and they are the ones who 
are under an obligation to make the payments. There are fewer 
exceptions to this rule than almost any other. When Kawitti 
died her son was absent at a distant village. There was no maternal 
nephew present either, and she had no daughter. She was survived 
by a husband, who, in the absence of a clan relative, made a very 
small burial feast. It was explained at the feast that it was a very 
small one and that as soon as the son came home he would make a 
big feast. Eleven days later the son returned, having walked 
from a far distant village, and after he finished wailing, he 
immediately began preparations for a really big feast. These 
preparations took about a week, at the end of which there was a 
large feast attended by over a hundred people. It was the son 
who officiated at the feast and who, assisted by his clan relatives, 
made the necessary payments. The husband of the dead woman 
was completely in the background. 


The ending of the majority of folk tales and myths is also rather 
interesting, in showing the economic responsibility of the clan 
relatives for the mortuary rites. An overwhelming number of the 
folk tales end with the death of one or more of the main characters. 
The tales all conclude on exactly the same note, “‘ The man died and 
then all the clan relatives held a pig and made a feast.’”® 


RITES AFTER BURIAL 


The rites after burial may be divided into two parts, those 
occurring in the period immediately after death (the first month) 
and those in the succeeding period, which extends to an indefinite 
number of years. 


The sleeping arrangements and taboo on sexual intercourse for 
the extended family, which began during the burial rites, are 
continued in this first period. The men sleep in one house, frequently 
the men’s house, and all the women sleep in another house, sometimes 





** Holding a pig” refers to holding it just before it is killed. 
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the house of the dead person. These include usually the following : 
real and classificatory sons and daughters and their spouses, brothers 
and sisters, parents, nephews and nieces. This period of abstention 
from sexual intercourse lasts about three weeks and its end is marked 
by a feast. The initiative in terminating this period is taken by 
a clan relative (a brother in several cases observed). He holds the 
feast and at it announces the discontinuance of the sleeping taboo. 
During the time when these sex taboos are enforced all those 
implicated live in the hamlet where the death occurred. They 
not only sleep there, but cook, eat, and spend their entire time 
at this hamlet. One death occurred in the hamlet next to the one 
in which I was living, involving most of the people in my hamlet, 
which was consequently deserted for the three weeks following the 
death. The men spend their time sitting around the cemetery, 
talking and doing nothing. Their conversation is mostly about 
any practical affair that happens to engage their attention. After 
one death it was about the expected visit of the district officer to 
collect taxes, a very momentous affair in the life of the native, 
but having nothing to do with the recent death. Each day the men 
eat together in the cemetery. The women prepare the food to- 
gether and remain in the compound to eat, but not with the men, 
instead of returning to their own house to eat, as they usually do. 
Some of these people are observing food taboos. The taboo is on 
eating taro, the staple food of the native, and is observed by parents 
or children, brothers or sisters, and husband or wife. This taboo 
is kept until a few days before the mourners go back to their ordinary 
sleeping arrangements, and its end is also marked with a feast, 
when one of those observing the taboo hits a baked pig on the 
back before it is cut up for the feast. The hitting of the pig is a 
signal that the taboo is lifted. If dance rehearsals happen to have 
been in progress they are discontinued for about ten days after the 
death.° A brother gives the signal for the resumption of the dance 
rehearsals by sounding the kolamuth (a hollowed tree trunk used 
as a drum). The native evidently makes a distinction between the 





10Dance rehearsals are carried on for months before a rite, of which they are a 
part, is held. 
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act of dancing and the symbol, or what the dancing represents. 
While dance rehearsals are taboo in the period immediately preceding 
death and in the period following death, dancing is part of the burial 
rites, participated in by the whole community, and represents an 
outward expression of their feelings aroused by the death. But 
the dance rehearsals have no connection with death (they may be 
rehearsals for circumcision, marriage, or some other rite) and as 
such have no psychological association with the recent event and 
would mar the continuum of expressed community feeling after a 
burial. 


The years following the death are marked by the making of a 
malaygon and the giving of many feasts. The malaygon is an 
elaborate carving which varies in size and design. The carvings 
are divided into a number of large classifications, each of which is 
subdivided into smaller groups, and each division large and small 
has its own name. On a large number of them there is a figure for 
each dead relative for whom the malaggon is made, and sharks, 
birds, and fish are frequent in the design. There are also other 
carvings on which no figure of the dead relative occurs. The right 
to make a malaygon is owned by a clan, which can sell the right to 
another clan. The original owner then loses the right to make 
it and must buy the right to make a different malaygon from another 
clan. When the malaygon is made and displayed, there are elaborate 
rites continuing for months and including dancing, feasts and special 
rites, which vary according to each particular malaygon. 


The malaygon is usually made by a maternal nephew or by a 
son, if the dead person is a woman." Occasionally other close clan 
relatives may make one too. The time for the malaygon rites may 
be a year after death, or it may be five years after death. The 
time depends on how long it takes to collect the wealth necessary 
for holding the rites. Frequently one carving will be made for 
several dead relatives at one time. As far as the writer was able to 
ascertain, the making of the malaygon and the rites concerning it 





“The clan relative does not actually make the malaygon but pays a skilled carver 
to make it according to his directions. 
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have no effect on the tinuato (ghost), the gas (double), or anything 
connected with the dead person. The rites, while nominally carried 
out in honour of the dead person, seem to have as their real function 
to increase the prestige of the survivor. Over and over again I was 
told that if the malaygon was not made, the clan relative who should 
have made it would fall in prestige, that he would be the object of 
much gossip, and that everyone would say that he did not have 
sufficient wealth to make one. Nothing more hurtful to a native’s 
prestige than this could be said. 


Besides the malaggon feasts there are many other feasts given 
after death over an indefinite period of years. They are made 
usually by one of the relatives of the extended family who observed 
the sleeping or sexual taboos immediately after death. The maternal 
nephew and the son, if the dead person is a woman, are the most 
frequent givers of these feasts. Many other feasts, which have an 
obvious purpose not connected with death, are held in the cemetery 
and are considered in some way not very clear to me to be for all the 
dead buried in that cemetery. A feast given on the occasion of a 
child having its first tooth, or one held simply because there is 
plenty of food, will be held in the cemetery and is considered in 
some subtle manner to be held for the dead buried there as well as 
for the explicit reason given. 


To summarize the description of the rites, it has been shown 
that the chief mourners are the parents, children, and the consort. 
Next come the other clan relatives and after them the rest of the 
community. The direction of the rites and economic responsibility 
for them is in the hands of a close clan relative, the spouse taking 
no active part at all. Those observing the food taboos are the 
same close clan relatives and also the spouse. The sexual taboo 
involves a larger group, the whole extended family. Intimate 
duties connected with the corpse, such as washing and carrying it to 
the cemetery, are performed by people of the opposite moiety, 
who are not kindred to the dead person, and therefore not chief 
mourners. 





12The subject of the malaggon is a complicated one and a monograph might be 
written on this alone. The writer will present material in another context. 
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EMOTIONAL ATTITUDES 

Emotional attitudes are by their nature less easy to observe 
than rites. But one can, first, observe expressions of emotion, or 
lack of such expression ; secondly, talk over the matter with the 
participants in the rites ; and thirdly, listen to their own discussions. 
Also, because these are on the whole an extravert type of people, 
showing their emotions plainly, one can get more from observation 
than one could from a more reserved people. But even then the 
subject is a complicated one. When is an emotion real and when 
is it only a ritual expression? It may be both. How much of the 
emotion is spontaneous and how much is induced by the ritual ? 
Motives may be very complex. Real grief may be mixed with the 
desire to do the proper thing and show off one’s wealth at the 
mortuary rites of a loved relative. A sophisticated and introspective 
person of our own society is not always able to distinguish all the 
motives underlying his own actions. It is not to be expected that 
an ethnologist can answer all these questions for the native, but he 
may set down a series of careful observations. 


During the period of illness immediately preceding death and 
during the burial rites, the survivors, as far as could be observed, 
have no fear of any ghost or other supernatural element. Such 
emotions as fear, awe, etc., sometimes associated with death, appear 
to be completely lacking. It must be remembered in this connection 
that these people have no belief in life after death. For two days I 
sat with a group of women about the bed of Pulong, a sick woman 
who was expected to die. Their conversation never turned to any 
of the supernatural aspects of death, but was always about some 
very concrete matter such as a medicine for the sick woman. Neither 
their conversation nor attitude indicated any other feeling except 
affectionate concern and sorrow. The parents, children and spouse 
show these feelings particularly. Ongas, the husband of Pulong, 
the woman just mentioned, sat with bent head in front of the house 
and neither ate nor talked. There was no mistaking his real sorrow. 
The rest of the community seemed not to be affected by such deep 
emotions. The members of the neighbouring hamlets came and 
cooked in the compound of the sick person, but there was the usual 
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chatter, the telling of jokes, and the rather casual happy atmosphere 
which always accompanies communal cooking.”® 

During the burial rites there is no evidence of fear. The 
dominant emotion is sorrow, felt in varying degrees by the survivors 
and expressed in wailing. The spouse and clan relatives seem to 
show a real personal grief based on love and affection for the dead 
person. But the way in which some of the other members of the 
community turn from dramatic wailing to joking conversation 
would indicate that their sorrow cannot be very deep. At one 
funeral a group of five or six men, not clan relatives, came out of 
the house where they had been loudly wailing over the corpse and 
almost immediately burst into boisterous laughter because a bamboo 
bench on which they had been sitting tilted slightly. There appeared 
to be no feeling that the laughter following the wailing was out of 
place. Frequently, conversation of the non-clan relatives 
immediately following their wailing would be light and amusing. 
As a rule this did not hold for the consort. He or she generally 
wailed continuously, stopping only for the necessary rest, without 
any light interludes. But there was the usual exception. One 
widow after a most prolonged and dramatic outburst of wailing, 
five minutes later turned to a few other women and made a joking 
remark, which had no connection with the death. There were no 
comments on this behaviour, but later she was an object of unfavour- 
able gossip, because she resumed sexual relations with a second 
husband too soon after her first husband’s death. 

If the deceased is not old, 7.e., if he was an active member of 
the community at the time of his death, there is another element 
in the sorrow besides grief over the loss of a dear friend or relative. 





13] was unable to get much information on the attitude of the dying person 
towards death. It so happened that in those cases where I was able to be present 
before the death occurred, the dying person was either unconscious, or too ill to talk, 
or to be bothered by an ethnologist’s questions. However, as far as I could gather, 
there is a reluctance to die. This was seen quite clearly when a middle aged woman 
who had been ill and expected to die, recovered. Her happiness in her recovery, 
her renewed interest in life, showed that she was very glad to be still living. Natives 
in good health mention that they will die simply as a fact that is bound to occur 
some time. Frequently in working with informants on the subject of inheritance of 
property, they would say casually to illustrate a point, ‘‘ When I die, this and this 
will be inherited by . . . etc.” 
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There is vexation caused by the loss of a worker. The annoyance 
over the economic loss is felt both by the clan relatives and by the 
rest of the community. A large amount of work is done communally 
and so the loss of a worker is of real consequence. The surviving 
clan relatives have one less person to assist them in the making of a 
malayggon, a ritual feast, or any other rite in which the members of 
the clan co-operate. The village as a whole also feels the loss of 
one person in their communal work, such as the preparations for 
the feasts at circumcision rites, and other rites in which all the 
members of the village co-operate. At the death of a young man 
Wakatei, his mother’s sister’s son, Lungam, who was in charge of 
the rites, was in a really bad temper owing to the fact that the dead 
man was young and a good worker and the death was a real economic 
loss to himself. At Kawitti’s death the same element of economic 
loss entered into the sorrow. She was a middle-aged woman and 
had always been zealous in contributing her share of taro, and 
industrious in preparing it for the village feasts. Many members 
of the community told me (spontaneously, without any questioning 
on my part) how sorry they were about Kawitti’s death, because 
she was such a good worker. The realization of an economic loss 
is openly expressed, as was the case with Lungam, and also with 
the rest of the community. There is no need for any hypocrisy, 
such as, “‘ we loved him for himself alone.”’ 

It is not until after the burial rites that the element of fear 
enters into the emotional attitude. There is now the fear of a ghost 
or timuato, mentioned in the beginning of this paper. After the 
burial of the body, it is supposed to wander around near its former 
habitation and to make its presence known by a low whistle. The 
native is very much afraid of this ghost and gives as the reason that 
the ghost is untrue and unreal. It has no malignant qualities and 
the dread seems to be based purely on the fact that it is uncanny. 
But there are no rites to lay the ghost, nor any rites of which the 
function is to alleviate fear. The fact, however, that all the members 
of the extended family sleep in the one hamlet after the burial 
rites may tend to lessen the fear. If they are together, they will 
not be as fearful as if separated, but this does not keep them from 
being afraid at other times, nor does it lay the ghost. Several weeks 
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after Kawitti’s death the chief, Ongas, one of those observing 
sleeping taboos, started off to another village about four miles away 
to see a relative. He returned in about half an hour, very much 
out of breath and quite scared because he had heard a low whistle, 
which he believed indicated the presence of Kawitti’s ghost. He 
hurried home and did not leave the hamlet for several days. The 
fear is particularly active for several months after death and then 
diminishes, to be replaced by the fear of the ghost of the next person 
who dies. The ghost is never laid and the fear never completely 
absent. However, no emotion can persist with the same degree of 
intensity over any long period of time, and as the grief is spent and 
new interests come up, the fear of the ghost is put in the background. 
The situation which called up the ghost has been taken care of by 
certain rites and no longer exists. As the situation is shelved, 
so too is the ghost which accompanies it, even though there were no 
definite rites to accomplish this.!4 


THE FUNCTION OF RITES 


The mortuary rites have a double function. They serve both to 
differentiate the groups of survivors and to provide a means of 
expression for their emotions. The various taboos set off one group 
of mourners from another and from the rest of the community. 
Food taboos set apart the chief mourners—the immediate family— 
from the others, and in the same way the sleeping customs and 
sexual taboos involved set off the extended family from the rest of 
the community. The taboo on dance rehearsals after the burial 
applies to the whole community. The importance of the taboo is in 
proportion to the degree of grief experienced by the survivors. It 
is obvious that food and sex are of more significance than dance 
rehearsals. Abstinence from eating taro and from sexual inter- 





M4An interesting psychoanalytic interpretation of the ghost has been suggested 
by Dr. George Daniels, to whom I am indebted for reading. the manuscript and 
making several suggestions. The ambivalence of any close attachment is well 
known, 1.¢., both love and hate would be a part of any deep attachment. In order 
to break the attachment both these emotional attitudes have to be detached from 
the object. The first (love) comes out in grief. The negative feeling comes out after 
the discharge of grief in the ritualistic mourning, in the form of fear, or a projection 


of their own feeling of guilt on account of the ambivalence of their attitude. 
D 
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course is practised only by the chief mourners and closest relatives, 
while everyone refrains from the dance rehearsals. 

Turning to the second function—the ritual expression of 
emotion, we find these emotions to be, (a) sorrow over the loss of 
a close relative or friend, (b) sorrow due to economic loss, if the 
person is young, (c) fear of a ghost after the burial rites. The 
mourners may be classified according to the depth of their emotions. 
The parents, children, spouse, and close clan relatives grieve most 
intensely and the degree of wailing is consistent with the blood 
relationship of the survivor to the corpse. The exception is the 
spouse, who is not kin to the dead person, but is a member of the 
opposite moiety. Here the natural ties of affection are fully recog- 
nized, even though he is not a clan relative. But while it is 
appreciated that his sorrow may be deep, he is never classed with 
the clan relatives. His loss can be replaced, and everyone knows 
that after a decent interval he will take another wife. The loss 
of a member to the clan, however, cannot be replaced. 

It is the clan relatives who bear the economic responsibility for 
the rites and who in so doing acquire additional prestige. This 
society is almost completely motivated by a desire for prestige, 
and the acquisition of it might well be regarded as partial 
compensation for the loss of the dead clan relative. 

The chief mourners express their sorrow in wailing, their 
economic loss quite openly through bad temper and conversation, 
and the clan mourners receive a certain amount of compensation 
through increasing their prestige by giving feasts, making a malaggon, 
etc. The chief mourners also express their grief negatively by 
refraining, for about a month, from two of the most common acts 
of their daily life, eating taro and having sexual intercourse. 

The survivors who are less deeply touched by the death, 1.e., 
the rest of the community outside of the clan relatives and consort, 
also wail, but their wailing is not prolonged and, in Biblical phrase, 
is more “ weeping with those that weep.” Their mourning seems 


to be somewhat in deference to those most bereaved and to allow the 
feelings of these to come to the climax at a ritualistic exhibition. 
It is they who spare the chief mourners the duty of washing the 
the corpse and lowering it into the grave. 
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The ritual for expressing grief might be said to be exceptionally 
well adapted for the release of the emotion aroused by death. And 
tne emotion is soon spent. There is no sorrowful brooding. The 
malaygon rites may be carried out years after the death, but they are 
not done in the spirit of sorrowful mourning for the dead, but to 
get prestige for the living. The rites might be termed a hygienic 
method for handling certain psychological tensions caused by 
death. 

HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 





THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
TRIBES 


By A. P. ELKIN 


REPORT ON RESEARCH 

yw under the auspices of the Australian National 

Research Council, I set out in February 1930 to make a study 
of the social organization of the remaining tribes of South Australia. 
The field-work, which was completed in December 1930, entailed 
a great amount of travelling, about nine thousand miles, west and 
north of a line joining Broken Hill and Adelaide. Oodnadatta 
proved to be a valuable base for the first six months. It is 
conveniently situated, and also is usually frequented by natives 
from further west, with whom I was able to work whenever I was 
delayed for a few days in the township. The following is an outline 
of the travelling and of the work accomplished. 

A week was spent at Warrina, 60 miles south of Oodnadatta, 
with a few Arabana and Wongkongaru, and then a few days at 
Oodnadatta with some Madutara; a week at Mt. Serle, northern 
Flinders Range, amongst the Wailpi or Anyamatana; and a 
fortnight in the Farina-Murnpeowie district with remnants of the 
Dieri, Wongkongaru, Kwiani and Piladapa tribes. Shortly after 
this, on the 3rd May, having made preliminary arrangements, I 
set out from Oodnadatta on a seven weeks’ expedition into the 
country north-west of Oodnadatta. This included a hurried trip 
of 100 miles each way to Welbourne Hills Station to interview a 
very useful informant. The information obtained from him, as 
well as from blacks in Oodnadatta, was a great help on the longer 
journey. The expedition was made in a utility car driven by a 
prospector, Mr. E. A. Colson, who knew the country, the camel-pads 
to follow, and the likely places in which to find water. Benzine 
had been sent out ahead to two points on the fringe of settlement. 
The use of a car instead of camels saved many weeks, for it enabled 
me to hurry between camps. I had two natives with me on the 
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outward journey. They were both good informants, and, in addition, 
one had a good knowledge of English. 

We passed five homesteads in the first 160 miles, at each of 
which work was done with natives—about 26 men. Settlement 
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was now left behind. Only one native was seen during the next 
118 miles which brought us to Emabella Soak in the Musgrave 
Ranges. Thanks to one of my natives, about thirty blacks, men, 
women and children, appeared next morning and camped near by 
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for a week, and a few others visited us during that period. The 
natives in this region are living in a totally uncivilized manner : 
they wear no covering of any kind night or day, even though the 
temperature sometimes falls during the night to freezing point ; they 
have a minimum of weapons and implements—spear, spear-thrower 
with a stone chisel affixed to the end of the haft, a wooden dish and 
stones for grinding seed—and they depend for food on hunting and 
collecting. They have had a specially hard time during the past 
ten years on account of a severe drought during which most of the 
game and grasses died out. As a result, migration into white 
settlement has increased. Further investigations, east, west and 
south of this north-western corner of South Australia, show that the 
depopulation of this region is very far advanced, and that the causes 
are on the one hand, the low rainfall and poverty of the country, and, 
on the other hand, the comparative attractiveness of life in proximity 
to white settlement. An estimate of the population will be given 
later on in this report. 

In addition to making inquiries into the social organization, 
totemism and customs of these natives I was also privileged to see 
and photograph performances of sacred historical ceremonies lasting 
three days and nights, during which time the men lived near my 
tent beside a secret ground which had been prepared for the purpose. 

As no local food could be obtained and as I was not in a position 
to issue supplies to a group of natives for an indefinite period on the 
off-chance of some more natives arriving from somewhere, and as 
there were no others anywhere in the vicinity, I decided to work 
east more or less along the boundary of South and Central Australia, 
hoping to see the Musgrave Range natives who had migrated east. 
One of my native assistants remained with his people in the Ranges, 
while the other left us at a rock-hole 55 miles east where we came 
across two young hunters who accompanied him on his way to his 
own camp, another 30 miles or so south. 

After experiencing some anxiety about water both for ourselves 
and for the radiator—as the travelling was through mulga, sandy 
country, which made the.going very heavy—we reached settlement 
after another 68 miles. Then in the course of a further 113 miles 
we passed two more homesteads, worked with three small groups of 
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blacks, totalling 15, visited two interesting ceremonial grounds on 
the border of Aranda and Aluridja country, one near the junction of 
the Ross and Stevenson rivers, and another near the Goyder, and 
finally arrived at the Finke Siding on the North-South Railway. 
At least 50 natives were camped here, depending in the main for 
their food-supply and water on railway fettlers. They all belonged 
either to the Musgrave Ranges or to the country just to the east of 
these. But they refused to return to their own country, because of 
the severe drought which prevailed there. Having finished work at 
this camp I pushed on up the Finke to Horseshoe Bend where there 
were as usual a large number of natives, both Aluridja and Aranda. 
Most of the former belonged to the Finke country, though some had 
worked in from further west. As a number of the men here under- 
stood English well I was able to work over in English some of the 
problems which hitherto I could only tackle through an interpreter 
or my own somewhat limited knowledge of the north-western 
dialects. While at Horseshoe Bend I saw the concluding acts of 
the mologu ceremony which had worked round south-western 
Queensland. The natives here had no compunction about seeking 
purchasers for their tyuruga (churinga). 

Leaving Horseshoe Bend, I made a hurried trip to Hermannsburg 
Mission in the Krichauff Range, hoping to find there some of the 
Pitjintara from the north-west of the Musgrave Ranges, but in 
this I was unfortunate. Some comparatively recent rains had 
scattered the natives who, during the drought, had lived near the 
Mission. The Pitjintara, some of whom I met in the Musgrave 
Ranges, have the same social organization as the tribes of Western 
South Australia. 

Returning to Oodnadatta, I spent a very profitable week at 
Macumba working with the southernmost extension of the Aranda ; 
the social and totemic organization of this sub-tribe shows affinities 
with both the Madutara and Aluridja on the west and the 
Wongkongaru on the east. Another week was then spent in 
Oodnadatta working over some of my results with western natives 
who happened to be there. 

July and August were spent making a study of the natives 
remaining in the far north-east of South Australia. These included 
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remnants of the Piladapa, Yantruwanta, Yauarawaka, Marula, 
Ngameni and Wongkongaru tribes and numbered about 160. This 
entailed about 1200 miles of travelling over sandy country and 
gibber plateaux, along a general route from Farina up the Strzelecki 
to Innamincka, around the Queensland border to Birdsville, and 
down the Birdsville track to Marree on the North-South Line. 
For means of transit I relied on mail-cars and camels, hired motors, 
and the kindness of the few white folk living in that area. 

After a short interval, I visited Tibooburra in the far north-west 
of New South Wales—z2oo miles north of Broken Hill—to endeavour 
to obtain further information about the Wilyali and Malyanapa 
tribes concerning which I had learnt a little from a Wilyali man 
whom I had met at Nappamerrie near Innamincka. The Tibooburra 
camp consisted of one adult black and one adult half-caste with three 
women and some children. One half-caste husband was away on 
a station, while another half-caste family was on the move north- 
wards. 

A long journey followed by way of Port Augusta along the 
East-West line, spending a few days wherever there was a camp of 
blacks, namely, at Coondambo, Ooldea, and Karonie. At the 
first camp, I realised that the Madutara, or Kukata as they are 
generally called, who roam about the country between the Stuart 
Range and Tarcoola on the East-West Line, are essentially the 
same in organisation, mythology and language as the Oodnadatta- 
Musgrave Range natives. My investigations at Ooldea showed 
that the natives there had come down from the country in the 
direction of the Everard Ranges, and also that natives from the far 
west of South Australia and adjacent parts of Western Australia 
were probably migrating west, and would most likely be found in 
the Mt. Margaret and Laverton district. I therefore visited this 
region, spending nearly three weeks at Mt. Margaret Mission. I 
found that my inferences were correct. Of over 200 blacks whom 
I saw in this district, only one belonged to the original local tribe. 
All the others had come in from the east and north-east, that is, 
from about the South Australian border and the Warburton and 
other ranges. The “ homes ” of some of these natives were twenty- 
one camps (or water-holes) away, that is, three weeks’ walking. 
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This might be anything from 250 to 350 miles. The kind of country 
in which they live and travel can be estimated from the fact that 
one never asks the name of a person’s camp or gura, but of his 
water, kapi. Man is tied from his birth to his death to the rock- 
holes and soaks, and to the tracks between them, and so too were 
the heroes of mythology. 

Very few of the natives at Mt. Margaret had any knowledge of 
English. They belonged to the Mandjindja tribe from the Warburton 
Range district, and also to some hordes more to the east and south- 
east (Kagara) of the Mission, whose language is almost the same as 
the dialects met with at Ooldea, namely, the Mula, Wongaii and 
Ngalia. The kinship and totemic systems and the mythology of 
the natives at the Mission were almost the same as in the tribes of 
western South Australia, though combined in some respects 
with beliefs and social rules typical of the central areas of Western 
Australia. While here, I was able to attend and photograph a 
number of secret ceremonies which were being shown to newly- 
initiated men. 

Further conversations with natives at Karonie and Ooldea on 
the return journey confirmed my inference that as the natives on 
the fringe of white settlement die out, others from further in come 
to take their places, and, in time, lose the desire to return to their 
own comparatively inhospitable desert country. 

The last month of the time in the field was spent south of the 
East-West Line. Crossing from Ooldea to the Great Australian 
Bight at Fowler’s Bay, and travelling from there by way of Koonibba 
Mission, Denial Bay, Ceduna, Streaky Bay and Iron Knob to Port 
Augusta, at each of which there were small camps of blacks, I 
obtained further information about the migrations of the inland 
natives, and gleaned a little about the Wirangu and Pankala tribes. 

Finally, a few scraps of information about the Nukuna, Naranggu 
and Yaralde were gathered by a visit to the Point Pearce Mission on 
Yorke Peninsula. 

The travelling and work connected with such a survey was 
made possible through the kind help given me by many persons in 
many ways, to all of whom I desire to express my thanks. Par- 
ticularly, of course, I thank the Australian National Research 
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Council for the trust placed in me, and for the large grant made 
to allow me to cover the ground expeditiously, and Professor A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown, Chairman of the Anthropological Committee of 
the Council, for his personal interest. I also thank all those station 
folk, missionaries, Commonwealth railway officials, and members 
of the Police forces, who not only answered letters of inquiry and 
gave me useful information for planning out my movements, but 
also, in cases where it was possible, assisted me personally. In 
particular, the assistance given me by the following was very much 
appreciated: Mr. and Mrs. E. Kemp of Macumba; Constable 
Virgo, Oodnadatta; Mr. Mortimer, Murnpeowie; Mr. L. Burt, 
Innamincka ; Mr. E. Conrick, Nappamerrie ; Mr. Newland, Cordillo 
Downs ; Mr. L. Crabb, Pandie Pandie; Mr. N. Gurr, Clifton Hills ; 
Mr. Harvey and other officials of the Commonwealth Railways ; 
Mr. Giles, Inspector of Police, Port Augusta; Constable Halloran, 
Fowler’s Bay, and Constable Lodge, Tarcoola; Mr. J. Pick, 
Coondambo ; Mr. Mills, Karonie ; Mr. and Mrs. Schenk, Mt. Margaret 
Mission, W.A.; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Mueller, Koonibba ; Mr. Darby- 
shire, Port Lincoln ; Mr. Rumball, Beltana ; Mr. Steer, Point Pearce 
Mission; Mr. Heinrich and Rev. Mr. Albrecht, Hermannsburg 
Mission, and especially Mr. E. Colson who drove the car and assisted 
me in various ways on the trips to Warrina and north-west of 
Oodnadatta. Finally, I thank Mr. Hale and Mr. Tindale of the 
Adelaide Museum, and Dr. Campbell of Adelaide for their welcome 
and kindness. 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Researches were made amongst the tribes north and west of a 
line joining Broken Hill with the head of the Gulf of St. Vincent. 
These tribes may be divided into two major groups, (I) an eastern 
or “‘ Lakes” group, and (2) a western group, separated roughly 
by a line drawn from about Charlotte Waters to Oodnadatta, Stuart 
Range, Lake Gairdner and Venus Bay. The fermer group also 
includes the tribes of the south-western corner of Queensland, while 
the latter includes tribes in the south-western corner of Central 
Australia and in the south-east of Western Australia. Further, (3) 
a southern portion or sub-tribe of the Aranda occupies the country 
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along the Macumba River almost to Lake Eyre, and so forms a 
buffer between the northern tribes of the first two groups, and (4) 
the Naranggu tribe which formerly inhabited Yorke Peninsula on 
the south of the eastern group. The following is a brief outline of 
the country, population, and salient features of the social 
organization, mythology and ritual of these tribes. 


(I) The Eastern or “ Lakes’ Group. 

The area occupied by this group includes the salt lakes Gairdner, 
Torrens, Eyre, Gregory, Blanche, Callabonna and Frome, and also 
the fresh-water lakes in the north-eastern corner, which are filled 
by the flood-waters of the Cooper and Diamentina. Apart from 
the Flinders Range and most of Eyre’s Peninsula the country 
consists of gibber plateaux and sand-hills. The rainfall is very 
low—between four and five inches a year. But the north-eastern 
corner benefits from the flood-waters just referred to, which result 
from the rains in west-central Queensland, though these sometimes 
fail. Indeed, the Cooper has not reached Kopperamana for twelve 
years. 

There were formerly Lutheran Missions at Kilalpanina and 
Kopperamana, founded in the sixties, but the decrease in the number 
of natives rendered the work less and less necessary, and bad seasons 
finally made it impossible. All the country formerly occupied by 
the eastern group of tribes which was worth settling, and some 
that was not, has been held by whites for varying periods of up to 
ninety years. 

The surviving aborigines are “ civilized’’ and, in most cases, 
have played a useful part in assisting the white man to exploit the 
country. Their numbers are very much depleted. I do not think 
that there are more than 160 now remaining in the far north-eastern 
corner, 110 around Lake Eyre, go, including half-castes, on the 
Flinders Range and east of it, and another 16 or so at Port Augusta ; 
that is, less than 400 individuals—probably only 300 full-bloods 
remain out of nineteen tribes, five of which, situated on the east and 
north-east of Lake Eyre, were estimated by Police-Trooper S. Gason 
in a paper published in 1879! to number 1030 souls. With the 
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1In Native Tribes of South Australia, edited by J. D. Woods. 
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exception of the southern end of Eyre’s Peninsula, where the native 
population in 1843 was reckoned at between 400 and 500,? the rest 
of the Lakes area was probably not so thickly populated as the 
north-eastern corner which benefited from the Queensland flood- 
waters. But even so the population of the whole region eighty 
years ago could hardly have been less than 3000. 


The Macumba sub-tribe of the Aranda, which joins this eastern 
group on the north-west, now numbers about 50, while the Naranggu 
on the south is represented by a few individuals at Point Pearce 
Mission. 

The tribes of this group, the positions of which are shown on 
the accompanying map, are, commencing from the north-eastern 
corner: the Yelyuyendi, Ngameni and Wongkongaru on the Dia- 
mentina and the country north of it; the Marula, Yauarawaka, 
Yantruwanta and Dieri on the Cooper ; the Piladapa on the southern 
reaches of the Strzelecki and around Lake Callabonna ; the Arabana 
and Tirari on the west and south of Lake Eyre respectively ; the 
Wailpi or Anyamatana on the northern part of Flinders Range ; 
the Kwiani around the north and north-east of Lake Torrens; 
the Pankala on the south and west of the same Lake and on the 
northern part of Eyre’s Peninsula; the Naua on the southern end 
of this peninsula; the Nukuna on the eastern shore of Spencer 
Gulf between Port Augusta and Yorke Peninsula which was inhabited 
by the Naranggu; the Ngaluri on the east of the Nukuna; the 
Yadliaura between the Flinders Range and Lake Frome; the 
Wadikali between the latter and the New South Wales border ; 
the Wilyali on the south of the Wadikali; the Bolali around Broken 
Hill and the Wilyakali between that town and Tibooburra in New 
South Wales (the last three were possibly sub-tribes of one tribe, 
which seems to be referred to as the Wilya, and possessed the moiety 
terms of the Darling River tribes) ; and the Malyanapa which was 
mostly in the far north-western corner of New South Wales but 
belonged to the Lakes group of South Australia. 


A number of tribes in south-western Queensland belonged to 
the Lakes group, namely, the Wonkubara and Kungaditji on the 





*Eyre’s Journals, II, 371-2. 
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east of the Yantruwanta which itself extended a short way along 
the Cooper into Queensland; the Ngulubulu on the Diamentina 
just beyond the Yelyuyendi; and the Wonkamala on the north of 
the Wongkongaru, and partly in Central Australia. 

The main features common to the tribes of this group are: 

The division into named matrilineal moieties each of which 
consists of a number of totemic clans. 

Certain features of their kinship system, which distinguish them 
from those of the western group and from the Aranda, especially the 
use of one term for father’s mother’s brother and mother’s brother’s 
son, and one term, frequently the same one, for father’s mother 
and mother’s brother’s daughter. 


The possession, at least by all the northern tribes of the group, of 
a patrilineal totemism of the ¢alu or increase type, and in nearly all 
cases, combined with this, a matrilineal totemism of the same kind. 


Sex totemism and dream totemism. 


A type of mythology in which the heroes are called Mura-mura. 
The exploits of these heroes took them from south-western Queens- 
land to Eyre’s Peninsula. 


The wilyaru rite, the highest stage of initiation, the outward sign 
of which is a particular pattern of cicatrization, consisting of two 
vertical rows of short parallel scars. 


The moiety system : 


The names of the moieties vary in different parts of the area, 
though the names Matari and Kararu (on the Flinders Range, 
Araru) range from the Wonkamala and Wongkongaru on the north 
to the Ngaluri, Pankala and Naua on the south. The Yantruwanta, 
Yauarawaka, Piladapa, Malyanapa and Wadikali use Kulpuru and 
Tiniwa ; the Marula, Yelyuyendi and Ngulubulu use Parkata and 
Wuturu ; and the Karuwali, according to the one member of the 
tribe whom I saw, use Malura and Wuturu. I could not obtain 
sufficient information to enable me to decide whether the Karuwali 
which joins the Marula on the north-east belongs to the Lakes group 
or not. The Wilyali, Bolali and Wilyakali use the moiety names 
Makwara and Kilpara. 
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There seems to be only one headman for each moiety. This is 
definitely the case with the remaining Wailpi. His word is final, 
especially at secret gatherings or concerning secret matters. Of 
course, in this area, as elsewhere in Australia, all fully initiated 
men take part in matters of common interest, though authority and 
respect increase with age, and also vary to some extent with per- 
sonality and knowledge. The position of moiety-headman passes 
from a man to his son’s son, if the latter be sufficiently old and 
learned, otherwise a brother of the retiring or deceased headman, or 
some other respected member of the moiety succeeds him. A 
man’s son is not eligible, for he belongs to the opposite moiety. 
Such a headman is distinct from the headman of a patrilineal 
ceremonial totemic clan. The latter’s position passes from father 
to son. 

The moiety organization functions in initiation and burial 
ceremonies, in marriage, in a system of adjusting differences, called 
kopara, in various secret matters, and in camping arrangements. 


Kinship systems in the Lakes area: 

Three types can be distinguished in this area. 

(i) The Dieri type is found in the Dieri, Yantruwanta, 
Yauarawaka, northern Wongkongaru, Piladapa, Yadliaura and 
Marula tribes. Its main features are the counting of descent through 
four lines, whether through males or females, and the use of the one 
term (kam) for father’s mother and her brother on the one hand, 
and for mother’s brother’s (or father’s sister’s) children on the 
other. This feature distinguishes the Dieri from systems like the 
Aranda of Central Australia and the Nyul-nyul of the Kimberlies, 
in which the term for mother’s brother’s (or father’s sister’s) daughter 
is the same as for mother’s mother’s brother’s wife. Indeed, in the 
Nyul-nyul, this represents the fact that the latter may be mother’s 
brother’s daughter. Further, the Dieri lacks the characteristic of 
many tribes of the Aranda type, in which one term is applied to 
mother’s mother and her brother on the one hand, and to the latter’s 
son’s children, on the other hand. Instead, in the Dieri system, 
mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s children are classed with brother 
and sister, or, what is much the same, with yenku, father’s father 
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and his sister; in the latter case, they are described as a “ sort of 
light yenku.” Again, mother’s mother’s brother’s wife is classed 
with his own daughter’s daughter, nadada, and, as already stated, 
not with the female cross-cousin ; and, as all oa wives are first of 
all nadada, it follows that a man and his mother’s mother’s brother 
call each other’s wives nadada, while each calls his own wife nadada 
noa. Incidentally, fuller information shows that this system does 
not possess the feature suggested by Professor Radcliffe-Brown® 
on the incomplete information given in Howitt, of one term for 
mother’s father and for mother’s brother’s son. Another feature of the 
Dieri system is marriage with the mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter’s daughter. This, which may be regarded as the type- 
marriage, is generally put in another way, namely, that the children 
of two women related to one another as cross-cousins, that is, kami, 
intermarry. Sometimes, too, the matter is put as follows (male 
speaking): “‘ My anyint, or mother’s mother’s brother, gives me 
his nadada or daughter’s daughter, who is also my nadada, though I 
then add the term moa, or spouse, to nadada.’’ The terms just 
quoted are Dieri, but the principle is the same in the other tribes 
with which we are dealing. 


Apart from the exceptions which follow, cross-cousin marriage 
is prohibited in this north-eastern corner. But in the Yauarawaka, 
a man may marry his cross-cousin whom he still calls kami and 
classes with his father’s mother, but with the modification implied 
by the addition of moa. This, however, may only be the result of 
the difficulty of finding spouses in accordance with the old law 
in the present depleted condition of the tribe. The prohibition on 
cross-cousin marriage has been relaxed, as in exceptional cases 
amongst the Dieri.® 


This same difficulty may also explain the marriage with mother’s 
brother’s daughter’s daughter, that is, with cross-cousin’s daughter, 
a marriage which is regarded as lawful by Yauarawaka and some 
Yantruwanta informants. This marriage may have seemed a less 





8].R.AJ., XLIII, 1913, 192. 
‘Native Tribes of South-east Australia. 
5Howitt, op. cit. 178. 
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serious infringement of the old law than marriage between cross- 
cousins, though the latter eventually followed. Some Yantruwanta 
men who disagreed with this opinion said that though a man could 
not marry his mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, yet his tribal 
brother could do so. I came across one instance of marriage with 
father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter in the Wongkongaru. These 
apparent irregularities will be examined more fully in the complete 
report. 

These marriages imply that a man marries into the generation 
one below, or may be, one above himself. This is always possible in 
tribes in which the moieties are not subdivided into sections with 
definite rules of marriage and descent. Sections do serve to confine 
marriage to persons of the same or of alternate generations, and to 
prohibit it between persons separated by only one generation. 

Some Yauarawaka informants said that marriage with sister’s 
son’s daughter was legal. 

(ii) The southern tribes of the Lakes group possess a kinship 
system of the Kariera type. Descent is reckoned through two lines 
only, and a man may marry his own mother’s brother’s daughter, 
or his own father’s sister’s daughter, or any other woman classified 
with her. In conformity with this, a man’s children’s spouses are 
called by the terms for sister’s children. One interesting feature 
in the Wailpi and Pankala systems which shows their affinity 
to the Dieri type is that mother’s brother’s daughter and son are 
classified respectively with father’s mother and the latter’s brother, 
though the terms are changed to those for wife and wife’s brother 
in the event of cross-cousin marriage. 


I was only able to obtain satisfactory information for the Wailpi 
and Pankala tribes, but, as far as I could gather, the Yadliaura and 
the Kwiani systems were similar to the Wailpi. It is now too late 
to obtain any information on this matter from the Ngaluri, Nukuna 
or Naua. 


(iii) The Arabana and southern Wongkongaru in the north- 
west of the Lakes area, and the Wilyali and probably also the 
Malyanapa in the south-east, have systems which fall between 
those of the Dieri and Wailpi. 
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The tracing of descent, as far as terminology goes, is through 
three lines, namely, father’s mother’s brother, mother’s father, and 
father’s father. The last is classified with mother’s mother’s brother, 
but this is a matter of terminology only. 

The prohibition of cross-cousin marriage is in force. The use of 
the one term for father’s father and mother’s mother’s brother 
suggests that a man (Ego’s father, for example) could marry his 
father’s sister’s daughter, and Sir Baldwin Spencer did report that 
in the Arabana a man married his father’s elder sister’s daughter. 
But I am convinced that he based his conclusion on incomplete 
information, as I shall show elsewhere. Marriage in these four 
tribes is with the usual four types of second cousins associated with 
systems of the Dieri and Aranda types, though some Arabana 
informants were inclined to think that such marriages were too close. 
And as will be explained in the full report, totemic relationships 
sometimes increase the degree of propinquity. 

One term is in use for mother’s brother’s son and father’s 
mother’s brother as in the Dieri type. 

In the Lakes group as also in the Western group and elsewhere 
in Australia, kinship is not merely a system of terminology which 
regulates marriage, but is also the framework for standardizing all 
social conduct, the manner in which people act towards one another 
when sitting or walking, married or single, making or receiving 
gifts, in peace or in quarrels, in initiation or death. This will be 
enlarged upon in another place in connection with the social activities 
concerned. 

Totemism in the Lakes area : 

The moiety names may originally have possessed some totemic 
significance, relating the members of a moiety to some species 
towards which a ritual attitude was adopted. But there is no 
evidence for this, though the members of each moiety do seem to 
possess a kind of distinct unity, a clan spirit. 

Apart from this, five kinds of totemism, distinguished by their 
function and descent, may be distinguished in the tribes around 
Lake Eyre and on the Cooper and Diamentina. It is now too late 
to decide whether they were all formerly present in the southern 
part of the area. 

E 
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Matrilineal Social Totemism. Each moiety consists of a number 
of totemic social groups or clans, which like itself are matrilineal 
and exogamous, and none of which appear in both moieties in any 
one tribe. A person does not eat this totem. It is his flesh, and 
comes from his mother just as his own actual flesh comes from her. 
These social totems are almost all edible. For example, 23 out of 
24 given me by a Yantruwanta informant were edible, and the other 
one is pitchert which is highly valued and of social importance. 

This form of totemism certainly extended south to the Pankala, 
if not also to the Naua. 

Patrilineal Ceremonial Totemism. Each man inherits from his 
father a totem name—usually different from the social totem 
inherited from his mother—a piece of country with which this totem 
and a Mura-mura or culture-hero were associated in the past, a 
myth enshrining the story of this, and a ceremony the performance 
of which usually brings about an increase of the totemic species 
concerned, except in some rites which are only commemorative of 
the old-time hero. This totem is called pintara by the Dieri, ularaga 
by the Arabana and Wongkongaru, and mari by most of the other 
tribes in the north-east of the area. 

Each of these ceremonial clans has a headman. The office is 
hereditary from father to son, provided that the latter be old enough, 
fully initiated and sufficiently well versed in the myth and ritual. 
The pintara must be performed by the pintara men, though they are 
assisted by their sister’s sons. The former own the piniara, though 
the latter are said to be the “ bosses ”’ of the performance, and must 
see that it takes place. Like the pimtava men, they have learnt 
the myth and ritual, and are concerned about the commemoration 
of the totemic culture-heroes, the Mura-mura, and their institutions, 
and also are vitally interested in rites with which the maintenance 
of the food supply is associated. The pintara men’s ownership is 
shown by the fact that after the increase of the species consequent 
upon the performance of the rite, they must be the first to eat any 
of it, after which they give permission to their “ sisters’ sons’ and 
then to all others to eat it. Henceforth they themselves as well as 
others eat freely of it. This point differentiates this pintara totemism 
from the ceremonial totemism in the Aranda tribe as recorded by 
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Spencer and Gillen. Further, a man will not let anyone waste any 
of the species which is his ptnéara. 

Matrilineal Ceremonial Totemism. This form of totemism was 
implied in the reference in the preceding section to the “ sisters’ 
sons.” It is almost the same as the pintara type except for the rule 
of descent and the somewhat inferior position of the totemite to 
the totem, its myth and ritual. This totem is called maduka amongst 
most of the north-eastern tribes, though the Arabana refer to it as 
abalga, and the Yantruwanta use the term amata. The relation of 
the two totems is as follows: in addition to inheriting the pintara 
from his father, a man also inherits his mother’s and mother’s 
brother’s pintara which then becomes his maduka (or amata). This 
means that he learns the myth and ritual of the mother’s brother’s 
pintava, and may visit the sacred site and assist in the ritual as 
previously stated. His children do not inherit his maduka. 

Both men and women inherit pintara and maduka, but the 
women have the name only and do not learn the myths nor see the 
ritual, while the men only do so—according to the old law—after 
having passed through the wilyaru, the highest stage of initiation. 

This combined form of patrilineal and matrilineal ceremonial 
totemism extends from the west side of Lake Eyre into south-western 
Queensland through the Arabana, Dieri, Wongkongaru, Ngameni, 
Piladapa, Yauarawaka, Yantruwanta and Marula tribes. The 
patrilineal type, if not both, formerly existed in the Ngulubulu, 
while a Pita-pita man, now living at Birdsville, said that his tribe 
possessed both the pintara and maduka types. His statement, 
however, is not sufficient by itself. The Yelyuyendi probably 
possessed both forms, and the Wonkamala, at least, the former. 

Passing south to the Flinders Range and Lake Frome region, I 
found that the Wailpi and Yadliaura used to have the pintara type 
of totem which they called budlanda, and that the present Pankala 
men knew all about this form of totemism and thought that budlanda 
ceremonies must have been performed by the Pankala in the past, 
though not in their own time. One Pankala informant said that 
the local term for budlanda was wibma, that his wibma was the same 
as his father’s, and that it included a Mura-mura myth. This wibma 
is probably a dialectical variation of the north-eastern word wima 
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meaning ceremonial songs. I could not obtain any information 
on the matter for the Tirari and Kwiani tribes, of whom only one 
full-blood remains, and he is “ white,’’ but situated as they were 
and sharing the same myths it is hardly likely that they did not 
have the pintara, if not the maduka type also. The Ngaluri were 
said by one informant to have practised totemic increase rites, each 
of which was in the hands of the headman of the totemic clan. As 
this tribe had the same moieties and the same system of matrilineal 
social totemism as the tribes on its north, it is most likely that its 
“increase ’’’ totemism was patrilineal as theirs was. 

Dream Totemism. Each person is represented in dreams by 
some plant, animal or object, which is his dream totem. To dream 
of his totem is to know that the person represented will soon appear. 
This totem is the same as a person’s patrilineal ceremonial totem. 
The possession of a dream totem is common to all the tribes of the 
group from the Wailpi north. I cannot speak for the tribes to the 
south. 

Sex Totemism. In all the northern tribes of the group each 
sex has a plant totem or emblem called by the Dieri and Arabana, 
gambu, and by the tribes further north-east, amama. The former 
word means “ mate” or “ guardian,’ and the latter “ uncle ’— 
mother’s brother. The women’s mate is always described as a 
small bush with milky sap, a feature which is not referred to in 
describing the bush which is the men’s yambu ; the latter is just 
said to be a bush with a white flower, one which bears fruit or seeds. 
This form of totemism seems to be only a “ play’ type. One sex 
teases the other by pulling its “‘ mate,” retaliation follows, if possible, 
and a fight may ensue. Each sex must look after its “ mate” or 
“ uncle.”’ 


(II) The Western Group. 


The Western Group of South Australian tribes is characterized 
by a remarkable unity of language, mythology and _ social 
organization. A knowledge of one language, the Madu, is sufficient 
for most of the area, though there are various dialects. One of 
these, commonly called the Antigerinya, is spoken from Oodnadatta 
west to the Everard Ranges. This name, however, denotes the 
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people or the language in the west, while the dialect seems to be the 
same as the Madu Wonga, that is, the Madu language, which is 
spoken by the Madutara or Kukata who range from about the 
Everard Ranges south by way of the Stuart Range to Kingoonyah 
and Wynbring. Further, it is almost the same as the southern 
Aluridja whom Strehlow identified on his map with the Kukata 
(Kukatha). And as there has been a gradual migration south, we 
would be justified in using the term Madu Wonga for the language 
spoken from the Alberga district south to the East-West Line, 
and calling all the people in this region, the Madutara. “ Tara” 
is a suffix which, affixed to the name of a language, denotes the people 
who speak it. Kukata, which is also used as a tribal name, is really 
only a nick-name meaning “ meat-eater”; “kuka”’ is meat; 
just as the word “ Tangara’”’ which appears on Howitt’s map as 
the name of a tribe on the west of the Kukata, means “ cannibal.” 

The dialect spoken in the vicinity of Lake Everard by the 
southern neighbours of the Madutara is called the Wonga Tula, 
while their south-western neighbours in the Ooldea district speak 
Wonga Mula. North and north-west of the latter are the Wongai-i 
and Ngalia speaking peoples who are now migrating towards Ooldea. 
I am unable to give the exact position of these peoples, for the 
western portion of South Australia is little known and is difficult 
of access. 

The Aluridja occupy the strip of country along the west of the 
Finke from about the Central Australian border to Hermannsburg. 
The Maiulatara join them on the west, from the Musgrave Ranges 
towards Hermannsburg, while the Pidjintara (or Pitjintara) belong 
to the north-west of the Musgraves. The Wonga Pidjina which is 
spoken by the last-named tribe differs somewhat from the Madutara 
and dialects to the south. I have seen an Everard Range native 
sometimes experience difficulty when conversing with a Pidjintara 
man. The Aluridja, Maiulatara and Pidjintara are really in Central 
Australia, but their social organization, mythology, and to some 
extent their languages justify us in grouping them with the western 
South Australian group. For the same reasons the natives of 
south-east central Western Australia may be included in this group. 
The dialects of the hordes now working towards Laverton from the 
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desert country on the east and south-east of that town differ little 
from those heard in the Ooldea district, though the Mandjindja 
which is spoken by the natives in the neighbourhood of the Warburton 
Range varies a good deal from the rest. The kinship system and 
mythology of the tribes in this area definitely link them to the 
western group of South Australia. 


A few of the coastal Wirangu tribe still eke out an existence 
in their own country along the shores of the eastern part of the 
Great Australian Bight. Their kinship system is definitely the 
same as the Madutara, and so too, is the pattern of cicatrization, 
though the language differs from the Madu Wonga. It is now too 
late to obtain any information of value regarding the mythology 
of this tribe. The Wanbiri-speaking tribe, referred to by Howitt 
as the Yerkla-mining (that is, the men at Yerkla or Irgala) is now 
extinct. 


Only a small portion of the area under consideration is settled 
by whites, namely, a strip of a hundred or so miles in width on the 
east and along the southern coast. The rest of the area is for all 
practical purposes waterless. The rainfall is scanty and irregular, 
and much of the country is sandy. It includes the treeless limestone 
Nullarbor Plain in the south-west, deserts of spinifex and sand on 
the west, mountain ranges on the north and mulga country in 
various parts. So uninviting is most of the central part of the 
area that once natives have reached the East-West Line, or formerly, 
the coast, they are very loath to return north. 


There are generally from 40 to 60 natives at Ooldea, 100 to 140 
in the Coober Pedy-Kingoonyah district, and 30 or 40 Madutara 
and Mulatara along the coast amongst the remaining 40 Wirangu. 
Some of these Wirangu now spend most of their time near the Iron 
Knob ration depot. The Lutheran Mission, which has been 
established at Koonibba for about 26 years, ministers to a native 
population of about 200, most of whom, however, are half-castes. 
With very few exceptions, the full-blooded aborigines in this part 
have spent all their lives in contact with whites and are almost totally 
ignorant of native lore and custom, and in many cases also, of their 
parents’ language. 
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I doubt whether there are more than 150 natives left along the 
Alberga and Hamilton Creeks, and whether as many as 500 others 
remain in the ranges in the north-west of South Australia and the 
south-west of Central Australia. Mr. E. A. Colson, my driver and 
guide in the north-west trip, has written to me that in a recent 
expedition from Horseshoe Bend west to the Petermann Range 
he saw only one lot of blacks; there were about 90 women and 60 
children in one camp, and, some distance away, a gathering of about 
200 men engaged in an initiation ceremony. He believes that he 
saw all the Petermann Range natives in this one group, and, indeed, 
the gathering probably included natives from further afield. One 
man gave him to understand that the tribal home of some of them, 
at least, was really south-west of the Petermann Range, near the 
junction of Central, Western and South Australia. Further, Mr. 
Colson’s own partial knowledge of the dialect used in the Musgrave 
Ranges was understood by these natives, as also was the Wonga 
Madu or Antigerinya of his black employee. 

The close association of the natives of the Petermann and 
adjacent country with those of the Musgrave Ranges is also suggested 
by the fact that one of the natives met there told Mr. Colson that 
his people knew all about me and about my being camped at 
Ernabella some three months previously, and that they would like 
me to visit their country, for as they were the “ father-people ”’ 
of the natives in the Musgrave and further east, they had more 
sacred objects and ceremonies than the latter, and they would like 
to show them to me. 

I conclude that at the most there might be about 900 blacks 
left in this western area of South Australia. In addition, 50 or 60 
who originally belonged to the north-eastern part of the area now 
spend their time between the Finke Siding and Horseshoe Bend in 
Central Australia, while some from the far west of the State are 
probably included in the groups which are working into the Laverton 
District of Western Australia. Further, I doubt that the population 
of the western area of South Australia was ever more than double 
what it is now; say, 2000 at most. The environment is an 
exceptionally hard one. The droughts are severe, and during them 
game, reptiles and seed-bearing grasses almost die right out. Famine 
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stalks the land and men are sometimes driven to eating their own 
dogs, a circumstance which is regarded with both contempt and 
sorrow. Further, in such periods babies are frequently not allowed 
to live, and in some cases at least are eaten. Mr. Colson saw none 
under four years of age in the group of 60 people in the Petermann 
Range, and inferred that any babies born during the previous four 
years had been killed. Native informants told me that all hordes 
in western South Australia practise infanticide. And as neither 
this practice, nor the hard environment, nor the frequent droughts 
are a recent development, we may conclude that the native population 
was never a great one, probably not more than the number suggested. 


The tribes of the Western Group are characterized by a number 
of common features in their social organization and beliefs, which 
not only serve to link them together, but also to mark them off 
from the Eastern Group. These are: 

The absence of dual organization. 

The kinship system. 

A variety of local totemism, in which a person’s totem is 
determined by his place of birth. 

The mythological theme. 

Dream totemism. 

Spirit-children beliefs. 

The pattern of cicatrization which marks the fully initiated 
man. 


The absence of dual organization : 


A casual observer might think that the two terms Nganandaga 
and Tanamildjan, which he would most likely receive in response to 
inquiries for moiety and section names, denote moieties. This, 
however, is not so. The term Tanamildjan (Tarbuda in some 
parts) is used reciprocally between persons of one generation and 
the generations one above and one below—for example, between a 
man and his father or his son. On the other hand, Nganandaga is 
used between persons of the one generation, and also between a person 
and others of his grandparent’s and grandchildren’s generations, 
for example, between a man and his wife’s brother, his father’s 
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mother, or his son’s daughter. Further, a man’s spouse must be 
Nganandaga, and therefore cannot belong to the generation one 
above or one below himself. Thus, in this matter, these reciprocal 
terms lead to the same result as the four-section system. Indeed, 
some tribes with four-section systems have in addition reciprocal 
terms for members of the intermarrying pairs of sections and also 
for the sections of parents and children. Incidentally, the former 
pair of sections includes a person’s grandparents and grandchildren. 
Thus, if the section system be represented in the following diagram 
in which letters are substituted for the section names,® then in a 
fence 

Cc. = D 

number of West Australian tribes, and also in the Macumba sub- 
tribe of the Aranda, all members of A and B apply a reciprocal 
term, say M, to one another, and all members of C and D use the 
same term in the same reciprocal manner. The term M would 
therefore be used reciprocally, for example, between a man of section 
A and his brothers, sisters, son’s children, father’s father and his 
wife’s father’s mother, all of whom belong to his own section, and 
again between the same man and his wife, his father’s mother, his 
daughter’s children, his cross-cousins and others, all of whom belong 
to section B. This corresponds exactly to the use of the term 
Nganandaga amongst the Madutara. On the other hand, all members 
of sections A and B apply another term, say N, to all members 
of sections C and D, who reciprocate the use of the same term. 
This corresponds to the use of the term Tanamildjan in the Madutara 
tribe. 


The absence of the moiety division is reflected in the kinship 
system in several features such as: mother’s mother’s brother’s 
son is called by the term for mother’s brother, instead of by the term 
for father, as would be the case in a moiety system; and again, 
mother’s brother’s children are not merely regarded as brothers and 
sisters as sometimes happens in tribes with the dual organization 
when cross-cousin marriage is prohibited, but they are called by the 
terms for brother and sister. Indeed, in the southern Madutara 





*Vide Oceania, I, 1931, 38. 
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and Mulatara this explains why mother’s mother’s brother’s son 
is called kamaru or mother’s brother, for he is “ brother ”’ (or really, 
mother’s brother’s son) of the mother’s brother, and so is called by 
the same term as the latter. In the same parts, again, father’s 
father’s sister’s son is father, because he is “‘ brother ”’ (really cross- 
cousin) of the father. 

In the Wirangu, however, and in the northern Madutara and 
amongst the Musgrave blacks, the absence of the moiety system 
permits the multiplication of ‘‘ mother’s brothers” or possible 
fathers-in-law, for both the mother’s brother’s son and the father’s 
sister’s son of both mother and father are all four called ‘‘ mother’s 
brother,’’ instead of two only of these being so called, and two being 
called “ father ’’ as would be the case in a moiety system. As wife’s 
father is always a tribal or legal “‘ mother’s brother,” this doubles 
the number of potential fathers-in-law. 


The kinship system : 


All the tribes of the Western Group have practically the same 
kinship system, and, indeed, use much the same terms. Some of 
its features have just been noticed. It is marked by a paucity of 
terms as compared with the systems of the Eastern Group or of the 
Aranda. Only two terms are used for all persons of the second 
ascending generation, and in some of the southern hordes only one 
term for own son and sister’s son, and one term for own daughter 
and sister’s daughter, and as already stated, cross-cousins are called 
brother and sister. But in spite of this descent is reckoned through 
four lines as amongst the Dieri and Aranda. 

The marriage rule is similar in some respects to that which 
operates in the Dieri tribe ; cross-cousin marriage is prohibited, and 
certain types of second cousin marriage are usually allowed. But 
there is a difference in the type of second cousin. In the Dieri, 
children of two women or of two men who are related as cross- 
cousins, own or tribal, may marry, and no others may do so unless 
the irregularity be specially adjusted. The type-marriage is with 
mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter. But in the 
northern Madutara and in the Wirangu a man may marry the 
daughter of a man who in terminology is either his mother’s or his 
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father’s cross-cousin, that is, who is son’s daughter of mother’s 
mother’s brother, mother’s father’s sister, father’s mother’s brother 
or father’s father’s sister. In the southern Madutara and in the 
Mulatara a man may marry the daughter of a man who is cross- 
cousin of his mother, or of a woman who is his father’s cross-cousin, 
that is, he marries the son’s daughter of his mother’s mother’s brother 
or mother’s father’s sister, or the daughter’s daughter of his father’s 
mother’s brother or father’s father’s sister. 

There is, however, some conflict of opinion regarding the legality 
of marriage with own second cousin. The general feeling is that a 
man should not marry a woman so related to him, for she would be 
the granddaughter of the brother or sister of his own grandparent, 
and through that relationship they would both be closely associated 
with a common horde-country. The general marriage rule takes 
into consideration the kinship, the Nganandaga terminology, and 
also the horde-countries concerned. The rule was also put to me in 
the following manner: a man marries a woman of another country, 
that is, horde-country, all the people of which are related to him as 
wife, wife’s brother, wife’s parents and wife’s father’s parents ; and 
further, he cannot marry his own mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s 
daughter and similar second cousins, because he is “ all one relation ” 
with them. Likewise, a man must not marry the daughter of a 
tribal “‘ mother’s brother” from his own country. The latter rule 
shows the importance of horde-membership, while the former is 
no doubt associated with the practice of calling own cross-cousins 
brother and sister, so that own second cousins are regarded as 
children of one’s parent’s brother’s or sister’s children, and therefore 
are much the same as brothers or sisters of the person concerned ; 
they are ‘all one relation.’”’ Natives in the north-east of this 
western area know that second cousin marriage is the rule amongst 
the Aranda, but say that the rule is different amongst themselves. 

As will be described elsewhere, the operator in initiation rites 
in both the Eastern and Western Groups becomes a father-in-law 
of the novice, and so must stand in the correct relationship to the 
latter, both as regards kinship and horde. 

The tribes of south-east central Western Australia have almost 
the same kinship terminology as the Madutara, but they fit it into 
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a four-section system which, as the names suggest, has spread to 
them from their north-west. There are two sets of section names 
in this region. The first belongs to the district on the east of 
Laverton, and is as follows: 


an = re | 
TARARU = PANAKA 


If Paldjeri were substituted for Tararu, we would have the section 
names which prevail in the southern Kimberley, with only the 
slight variation of Karimara for Karimba. 

The other set of terms belongs to the Mandjinda on the north- 
east of Laverton : 


feat yeti wilhchdietan 
TARARU IBARGA 


There is a very interesting method for adjusting the two sets of 
terms to one another. It is based on the identity of one section ineach 
of the mother-child pairs of sections of the one set, with one section 
in each of the mother-child pairs of sections of the other. A visitor 
is always regarded as belonging to this common section whether 
it be his own or his mother’s. Thus, if a Mandjinda native of the 
section Tararu settles amongst the Victoria Desert tribe, no adjust- 
ment is necessary ; he remains a Tararu, and will marry a Panaka 
woman of the local tribe, though in his own tribe he would marry 
Ibarga. But if he belong to the Milanga section, he is regarded as 
a Tararu and may marry a local Panaka woman, though, in his 
own country, he would have to marry a Burunga woman. 


I 


The only further observation that need be made in this 
preliminary report is that the four sections regularize the application 
of the terminology so that mother’s mother’s brother’s son becomes 
“ father,” and not “‘ mother’s brother” as in the Madutara, and 
that wife falls into the section of mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter’s daughter, and is not a mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s 
daughter, etc., as outlined above. The paucity of terms is noticeable 
here as in western South Australia; thus, the terms for brother 
and sister appear both in one’s own section and also in that of 
mother’s brother’s children. It is therefore probable that the section 
mechanism is quite a late acquisition by these tribes. It may have 
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come to them, or they may have acquired it, after some of their 
members had begun to move west. 

The general marriage rule is that a man marries the daughter 
of a “mother’s brother’ from “ long-way”’ and that usually a 
man does not marry his own second cousin. The full discussion 
of this must be reserved for another place. 


Local totemism : 

The totemism which is common to all the tribes of this area 
north of the East-West Line both in South and Western Australia, 
is a variety of local totemism. A person’s totem depends on his 
place of birth and the totem associated with that place. Further, 
this totemism is ceremonial ; the totemite, being a fully initiated male, 
is taught the myths and ceremonies which enshrine the story of 
the culture-hero or heroes associated with the totem, and in some 
cases also, when such exists, the falu or increase ceremony which 
ensures the increase of the totem. The falu ceremonies do not seem 
to exist south of a line drawn west of Oodnadatta. These are, of 
course, associated with definite sacred sites. The southern hordes 
merely sing to make the species increase, but the explanation of 
this may be that having migrated from the homes of their fathers, 
where the ¢alu sanctuaries are situated, they are not disposed to 
travel back over the desert for the ceremonies. Females know the 
name of their totem, but neither the myth nor the ceremony. 

A person does not eat his totem, and he feels grieved when he 
sees another man kill it. 


Mythology : 

The tribes of this group, at least, north of the East-West Line 
possess a mythology which is marked everywhere by a common 
theme. This is associated with the totemism of the area and 
enshrines the exploits of the totemic heroes of the time long past. 
The one term, djugur (in the Everard Ranges, wabar) denotes a 
person’s totem and the myth of his particular totemic hero. Thus, 
when asked for his djugur, a man gives in reply the name of some 
animal, plant or object, or, very occasionally, merely the personal 
name of an old-time hero, and then, in order to complete his answer, 
goes on to recount the myth of the hero who also bore the name of 
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the same totem, travelled about his (the speaker’s) horde country, 
and probably performed some exploit or other at or near the spot 
where he was born. A man’s djugtur is frequently the same as his 
father’s, seeing that each horde has its own waters and country, and 
that a man and his children are very likely to be born somewhere 
along the route of the same totemic hero. 


This variety of local totemism is similar to the conceptional 
variety of local totemism of the Aranda tribe at Alice Springs, 
in that a person’s totem depends somewhat on chance, and that 
the members of any one totem tend to belong to the one local horde.’ 
But here, the fortuitousness lies in the accident of birth and not of 
conception. There is no doubt about this in any part of the western 
area. 


Dream totemism : 


The dream totem in all the tribes of the Western Group in South 
Australia is the djugur; that is, if a person dreams of a djugur or 
local totem, a person belonging to that totem will soon come along 
to the dreamer. But just west of the north-western corner of this 
state, the dream totem is the species associated with a person’s 
conception, as described below. 

Spirit-children beliefs : 

All the western tribes of South Australia believe that a definite 
place (or, perhaps, a few places), called Yualanya, is the abode of 
pre-existent spirit-children. This has nothing to do with the totem 
of a child. Children of different totems may all come from the one 
Yualanya. Having left there, some of them are believed to play 
about on the flowers of the mulga trees. The spirit-home is described 
as a rock-hole, possibly a cave, containing water, with a sand-hill 
near by. Women must be very careful how they approach and 
obtain water at that place, or else child-spirits may enter them. 


In the north-eastern part of the area the spirit-child changes its 
sex at incarnation. Thus a woman who dreams that a girl-spirit 
has entered her womb will give birth to a son. 





7Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, I, 9, 69-71. The descent of the totem amongst 
the Aranda sub-tribe on the Macumba certainly tends to be patrilineal. (See below.) 
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The tribes of south-east central Western Australia who visit 
Laverton and Mt. Margaret believe that spirit-children enter women 
in the guise of food. If after having eaten something a woman is 
sick, and later on dreams of a spirit-child, she realizes that when 
she thought she was eating food a spirit-baby had entered her. 
Some years after birth the child is informed of its mode of entry 
into the mother’s womb, that is, of the particular article of food 
(some animal or plant) associated with the mother’s first sickness 
of pregnancy. This animal or plant then becomes the child’s dream 
totem, that is, his symbol in another person’s dream. As far as I 
could ascertain, no ritual attitude is adopted towards this dream 
totem. 

Informants told me that conception could not take place apart 
from eating “ child-food.” Djugur myths explain the association 
of spirit-children with the foods concerned. 


Cicatrization : 


The pattern of cicatrization on the backs of all fully initiated 
men of all tribes in this area is the same. It consists of two sets of 
six or eight slightly curved parallel scars made in an upright position 
down from each shoulder; the convex aspect of the curve is set 
towards the centre of the back. Two horizontal scars are raised 
under each of these two series. This pattern is called yileri in the 
south-western corner of the state, and is a sign of complete initiation. 

Space precludes any description of initiation, burial and totemic 
ritual, of material culture, or of such interesting features as the use 
of a special vocabulary between men related as brothers-in-law 
(in the Western Group) and the system of kopara (in the Lakes 
Group) by which all disputes and differences are settled. But 
this brief report gives the main differences between the two main 
groups into which I have divided the tribes of the whole region. 


(III) The Macumba sub-tribe of the Aranda. 


This sub-tribe possesses four marriage sections as follows: 


{ KAMARA tree 
‘PANANGA PURULA 


I tl 





8Vide article on Kopara in next issue. 
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Each intermarrying pair applies the term Nyurba to the other pair, 
and the members of each such pair of sections refer to each other as 
Unangara or Unara. These terms are the equivalents respectively 
of Tanamildjan and Nganandaga amongst the tribes of the Western 
Group. 

The kinship terms are slightly different from those formerly 
used at Alice Springs, but the system is the same. Incidentally, 
the prohibition of cross-cousin marriage implies the halving of each 
section, and this is recognized by the natives. Thus, one informant 
referred to himself as “ half Pultara,’’ meaning that he belonged 
to that half of the section which in the northern Aranda is equivalent 
to Apangadi sub-section (Appungerti of Spencer and Gillen).® 

Each person has two totems. One is associated with the place 
of birth. This local totem, called imaywa or imigwa and also 
aknantndja, is the equivalent of the djugur of the Western Group. 
The manner of acquirement, namely, through being born in a certain 
totemic locality, while being the same as in the case of the Western 
djugur, is different from that which prevails amongst the northern 
Aranda where the place of conception determines the totem, or 
knanja.© Further, the local totemism of the Macumba sub-tribe 
tends to become patrilineal in transmission, for children are fre- 
quently born in their father’s smagwa country. Again, a man may 
give his imaywa to his sons, or for that matter, to other men also, 
if he needs assistants for the ceremonies connected with it. Some- 
times, too, men refer to the imagwa species as “ father,’”’ a sort of 
ancestor in the patrilineal line. But in the ordinary course of 
events a man’s children may be born out of his tmagwa country, and, 
in such a case, will have different inaywa from his, though he may 
give them his, which they will then possess in addition to their own. 

The inagwa includes the name of a species, association through 
a myth with a definite locality, songs, myth and ceremonies, and in 
some instances, at least, increase or falu rituals. In the ¢talu, the 





*For the Aranda system at Alice Springs, see Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, 
I, 43 ff.; and A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Social Organisation of Australian Tribes, 
in Oceania, I, 50. For the difference from the Dieri, which also applies to the 
Macumba sub-tribe, see above. 


10Spencer and Gillen, of. cit. 69. 









































SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. PLATE I. 


Sacred site for increase of turtle, Yantruwanta tribe, Cooper’s Creek, South-west 
Queensland. 




















SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
PLATE II. 
Secret historical ceremony, iguana totem, of the Victorian 
district Western Australia. 





















































SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. PLATE III. 
Camp life in the Musgrave Ranges, South Australia. 
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totemite is assisted by other fully initiated men with the same 
inaywa, and also by those whose altjiva, to be mentioned presently, 
is the same as his tmaywa. These talu ceremonies seem to have 
different names according to the particular totems. 

Women have inaywa, but they do not learn the myths or rituals 
connected with them. 

The other totem which each person possesses is his altjira. 
This is really the tmaygwa of his mother and mother’s brother, but 
becomes, as it were, his secondary totem, linking him to his mother’s 
brother’s myth, ritual and share in the past history of the tribe. 
It corresponds to the maduka of the north-eastern tribes of the State, 
and gives its possessor the right to assist his mother’s brother and 
those who share the latter’s local totem, in their tnaywa ceremonies. 

The altjiva is also a person’s dream totem. 

The totemism of the Macumba sub-tribe has thus affinities 
with both the Eastern and Western Groups, while its altjira 
mythology and aknanindja (knaninja of Spencer and Gillen) totemism 
show its relationship to the northern Aranda. 


A. P. ELKIN 





MANUS RELIGION? 
By R. F. FORTUNE 
I 


= religion of the Manus people which is to be described here 

in general outline is a system that has not its equal in the 
primitive world now known in its adaptability to real social uses, 
and few if any peers in the civilized world. It draws on much of 
the supernatural content that is common to man everywhere, but 
its peculiar design is entirely its own. 

The Manus are fishermen and overseas traders of the Admiralty 
Islands. They live in houses on piles built out from land in lagoons 
about the east, south-east, and south of the Admiralty Archipelago. 
They are a homogeneous people, though their villages are often as 
far as forty sea miles apart, with the open Pacific between them. 

In contrast to the Manus are the Matankor and Usiai, also of 
the Admiralties. Both Matankor and Usiai are not homogeneous 
except in the greater characteristics that differentiate them from 
each other and from the Manus. The Matankor inhabit the smaller 
islands, and are land people, although many of them use canoes. 
The Usiai are complete “man in bush,” and inhabit the Great 
Admiralty Island. 

The Manus dwelling in the sea near the best fishing grounds, 
own no land, but exchange fish and their services as overseas carriers 
of trade in return for the land-derived products of the Matankor or 
Usiai group nearest to their settlement. 

The content of their religion is very generally the familiar 
content of ghosts of the dead, a certain kind of soul or vital essence 





1] am most deeply indebted to the Australian National Research Council, 
which body entirely financed my work and gave me every possible assistance and 
courtesy in forwarding it. It has been a great privilege to have had the satisfaction 
of ethnological work in a general area that repays such work so adequately. This 
article is but a brief preliminary of a much more detailed study which will be published 
separately. 
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MANUS RELIGION 5 


in the living, the idea that in trance or swoon the living can approach 
the dead, and a little magic. Let us follow what is made from these 
simple materials. 

A Manus village in the first place shelters not only the mortal 
natives but also the ghosts of natives who were recently mortal. 
The names of ghosts are on the lips of the living almost as often as 
the names of their mortal comrades. These ghosts are not far off 
in some distant abode of their own. They share the houses of the 
village with the mortals. 

Moreover, each ghost has its own house of abode, often the 
house where it lived as a mortai. Personality survives death. in 
Manus. A man’s house is still his after death. If he is a member 
of the native constabulary appointed by the Australian Adminis- 
tration, he is still a policeman among the ghosts after his death. 
There he receives the periodic visits of a ghostly white District Officer 
of a ghostly Administration and collects the ghostly taxes paid by 
his fellow ghosts, taxes from which he, by virtue of his office, is 
exempt as mortal, and as ghost. If he cut a notable figure as a 
mortal he cuts a notable figure as a ghost. His mortal interests 
are his ghostly interests. In the minds of mortals surviving him 
nothing of him is lost except his visible presence, his corporeal 
part. To his relatives he is kinder as a ghost than he is to persons 
not related to him or but distantly related. As a ghost he is severe 
to those of his mortal kin who flout the traditional ways of his 
people, just as he was asa mortal. There is but one difference here. 
As a ghost he knows what is going on amongst his mortal kin, not 
with omniscience, it is true, but with greater knowledge than a 
mortal could possess. As a ghost there is little secret sin hidden 
from him. He has lost one disadvantage of mortality. 

He accompanies the surviving head of his house everywhere, 
by land or sea. He protects him from the attacks of other ghosts 
if necessary. 

Within each mortal is mwelolo, soul stuff. If a ghost wishes 
a mortal ill he takes the soul stuff from the mortal. Loss of soul 
stuff renders a mortal unwell, or.if the loss is permanent, dead. A 
ghost only takes the soul stuff from one of his mortal kin in 
disapproval of secret sin or laxity amongst that kin; and if that 
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trouble is repaired by the mortals the ghost will normally restore 
the soul stuff to the body from which he took it before a permanent 
loss of soul stuff stiffens that body in death. 


To repair the secret sin or laxity it must first be discovered by 
the mortals. They do not usually know what it is, as they lack the 
greater means of knowledge peculiar to ghosts. An oracular channel 
of communication between ghosts and mortal discovers what the 
ghost disapproves of. This oracular channel was originally made 
by swoon or trance taking the privileged person close to the ghosts ; 
but such an oracle may initiate others who have had no similar 
experience. 

Ghosts, who are kind to their mortal kin in taking soul stuff 
from them only temporarily and for the just purposes of correction, 
may and do deal more harshly to mortals not their kin. They may 
kill them out of sheer malice. Hence it is necessary to a mortal 
that the ghosts of his kin defend him from ghosts in general, and 
accompany him wherever he goes to that end. 


From the mortal point of view security from illness and death 
is found by binding ghosts of kinsmen firmly in defence of one, and 
by avoiding secret sin or such laxity as is certain to bring down the 
anger of these ghosts of kinsmen upon one. Cure of illness is effected 
by expiating secret sin or laxity. Such cure normally takes many 
days. 

We shall consider first how a mortal binds the ghosts of his 
kinsmen to him for his protection against other ghosts—the terms 
of the compact ; second, the activities of kinsmen ghosts directed 
against sin amongst their mortal survivors; third, the oracles ; 
fourth, the types of sin and the means of expiating or removing them ; 
and fifth, magic. 


Meanwhile the social sophistication of this pattern does not 
appear. Formally considered it may appear as so much bugaboo. 
Actually it functions as if the oracles were so many judges 
administering the Manus code of secular law, and bringing home to 
wrong-doers on any point the terrible consequences of their actions 
with a truly deterrent force. In practice much depends on the 
oracles and their skill. How finely the system is contrived to aid 
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the oracle, and with what judgment the oracle uses the traditional 
forms remains to be shown. 


II 


Each adult Manus male has his own individual ghost, and that 
ghost has him. The relationship between the two is peculiar, but 
the verb of possession which I have used is the parallel of the Manus 
way of reference. Ghosts are frequently referred to, not only by 
name, but also as “ Sir Ghost of mine,” “‘ Sir Ghost of thine,” or 
“‘ Sir Ghost of his.’”’ It is known everywhere that A’s “ Sir Ghost ”’ 
is his dead brother, B, who died under such and such circumstances 
sO many years ago; and so the chart of the separate associations 
between individual mortals and individual ghosts in so many pairs 
is common knowledge. 

A better way to describe the yoked relationship between an 
individual mortal and his own individual Sir Ghost is that the two 
are close relatives who preserve a compact between them for their 
mutual advantage. In this sense they own each other, and one 
of them, by breaking the terms of the compact, can cause the othe 
to disown him. 

I shall have to use translations of the special terms which the 
Manus use to distinguish the two parties to the compact. A ghost 
which has entered into a compact with a man is “ Sir Ghost” to 
that man; the man is “ ward”’ or “ mortal ward”’ to his “ Sir 
Ghost.”” Thus “ Sir Ghost ”’ I shall use as a term radically different 
from ‘‘ ghost,” in implying always a relationship to a certain ward. 
“Sir Ghost ” is ‘‘ Sir Ghost ” to one man only ; to other men he is 
a ‘‘ ghost ’’ merely. 

Sir Ghost may be father and ward, son; or Sir Ghost may be 
son and ward, father ; or they may be brothers ; or in the mother’s 
brother-sister’s son relationship. A few men have taken dead 
white men as their Sir Ghosts, but this is plainly a new development 
as well as not general. 

The terms of the compact between ward and Sir Ghost include 
first that ward take part in the obsequies over the mortal remains 
which Sir Ghost left behind him. It may seem at first that this 
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action might be prompted by sufficiently natural motives of familial 
piety and sorrow. So itis; but that does not prevent it from being 
rationalized later as being a part of a compact. That is so also. 
It is a common feeling in Melanesia that a mourner deserves payment. 

I shall not detail the last rites in full. Let it suffice here that 
ward, in common with a large number of mourners, lays strings of 
native currency on the corpse, and further is present at the final 
disposal of the corpse later. When the currency is laid on the corpse, 
Sir Ghost is told that here is the wherewithal with which he must 
purchase him a wife from the ghostly women about him. He must 
divert his best energies to his marriage on that plane, and avoid 
thinking of his kin left behind him (lest he think to such purpose as 
to take one or more of them with him). At the final disposal of the 
corpse a magical exorcism that protects the dead’s kin from danger 
of the dead’s continued attachment to them is used in like spirit. 

We now come to the ward’s special activities that are more his 
individual part in the compact. Although practically all that ward 
does may be viewed as done for his own protection, he does not view 
it that way. He views it as solicitude for Sir Ghost, when it is 
actually partially real solicitude for the dead, but also, and we 
should say distinctly more considerably, solicitude for himself. 
Thus it comes about that the element of self-solicitude which we 
have singled out from the rites over the corpse does not prevent 
ward from describing his taking part in those rites as a favour done 
to Sir Ghost for which he expects a return from Sir Ghost ; and that 
even although he was but one participant amongst many. 
Accordingly he views his purely individual activities, now to be 
detailed, as placing Sir Ghost even more considerably in debt to 
him. 

Ward preserves the skull from the corpse that sheltered his 
Sir Ghost as a mortal, hangs it in an honoured place in the house 
front within a finely carved wooden bowl, and adorns the bowl with 
pendant cowrie shells also—if he is a man of rank and he has the right 
to that privilege. Into the bowl on occasion he puts devotional 
offerings of aromatic herbs. 

On public occasions when a feast is brought to the verandah of 
his house, ward addresses Sir Ghost in front of the assembly. Ward 
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tells Sir Ghost that the feast is given in Sir Ghost’s honour. Similarly 
any property now given away or received by ward is referred to as 
given away or received by Sir Ghost. . Ward tells Sir Ghost that 
whereas he himself is a mortal of no great importance, Sir Ghost 
as mortal formerly was a man of great importance. Finally ward 
takes up a rolled handful of food and robustly concluding his speech 
with ‘‘ Food offering to you this ’’ hurls the food at the outer thatch 
inside of which the skull bowl hangs. 

Finally ward keeps a vigilant eye on the skull. There are 
outsiders to whom ward’s Sir Ghost is a ghost merely. They are 
not in compact with that ghost, and they may feel annoyed with it, 
crediting it with causing deaths amongst themselves. In such case 
their unavowed but secret desire is to capture that ghost’s skull and 
by shattering the skull to pieces and burning the pieces, extinguish 
that ghost as easily and readily as a candle may be extinguished. 
Ward keeps watch in such cases to prevent the extinction of Sir 
Ghost. Nowadays he may even keep Sir Ghost’s skull in safety under 
lock and key until local feeling against his Sir Ghost subsides. 

Sir Ghost and ghosts in general are all invisible and incorporeal. 
But the skull is conceived as a corporeal necessity to the incorporeal. 
This gives mortals a way in which they can honour or dishonour 
or even extinguish a ghost. Ward by sheltering the skull in his 
house shelters his Sir Ghost from inclement weather. If, owing to 
the circumstances of death, the skull is lost, a coconut is used instead 
of it, equally well. 

Whenever ward does any one of the above enumerated services 
to Sir Ghost he usually reminds Sir Ghost that he is giving Sir 
Ghost shelter and house room from the ills of the weather, food and 
warmth, an honoured place in the front of the house, and his own 
deep respect. In return will Sir Ghost give him and his family in 
the house good health ; or good luck in fishing ; or a fair wind for a 
canoe voyage; the request varies according to the most urgent 
need at the moment. 

If at any time Sir Ghost appears not to be giving what has been 
asked of him ward will easily be fired to anger. He will then threaten 
Sir Ghost with a final breaking of their compact. Does Sir Ghost 
wish to be thrown out of the house into the open, “‘ to be washed by 
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all rains, scorched by all suns,” to have his name called upon by 
no one, to be homeless and forgotten? If Sir Ghost continues to 
withhold good fortune from him then out Sir Ghost must go. 
(Manipulation of the skull is, of course, manipulation of Sir Ghost, 
and the skull, the corporeal handle that places the incorporeal 
ghost in the power of mortals.) 

Such threats are not carried out unless Sir Ghost has failed 
signally in his part of the compact, of which we shall speak later. 
To understand fully the normal part played in the compact by 
Sir Ghost we have first to consider the part played by ghosts in 
general. All ghosts are conceived as being dangerous to mortals. 
They are conceived as being angry and outraged at finding themselves 
suddenly translated from out of their corporeal base, and into a 
bare, cold and lonely immateriality. This is especially so when 
they are still new to it. The most feared ghosts are the ghosts of 
important men who have died very recently, before or in their 
prime, suddenly, and for someone else’s sin. A ghost of a man who 
died because his daughter or his son committed a sex offence, for 
example, will be especially vicious toward anyone soever who 
subsequently commits a similar offence. But apart from such 
aggravating and special circumstances all ghosts, male and female, 
are feared. 

It often happens that the general malice of ghosts is pointed 
also with a particular malice. A ghost is likely to pick upon an 
old enemy who survives him, or upon a mortal who had been in 
debt to him and who had not paid up at the time of his dying, or 
upon a man who is now about to obtain an honour which he was on 
the point of obtaining when he was suddenly cut off from the mortal 
plane, or upon a man who has had the temerity to marry his widow. 

On the purely human plane it is not felt that it is wrong to aspire 
to an honour that another was prevented from by his death, or to 
marry a widow. It is felt to be dangerous. From such danger 
Sir Ghost is trusted to protect his ward; that is, he is expected to 
fend off ghosts who wish to take the mwelolo, soul stuff, from his 
ward or from one of his. ward’s kin. Ghosts in general, acting 
maliciously as they do, are not credited with attempt at mild 
temporary taking of soul stuff; but with attempt to take it finally, 
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irretrievably, leaving its possessor a corpse, and the corpse’s former 
soul stuff a ghost like themselves, and in their own unpleasant and 
angry predicament. 

Although soul stuff so refted finally from the body becomes a 
single indivisible ghost, before the body becomes a corpse the soul 
stuff is divisible; so that several different angry ghosts can and 
often do each possess a piece of the same mortal’s soul stuff. How 
sick that mortal becomes under the treatment depends on how much 
of his soul stuff is kidnapped in this way, how far away from him it 
is taken, whether when taken away it is hacked or treated violently 
by the kidnapping ghost or not, and finally how long a time any piece 
of it is kept. Recovery from sickness is due to the kidnapping ghost 
or ghosts returning the soul stuff in response to mortal measures 
that have yet to be fully described. Death is due to relentlessness 
on the part of the ghosts, their retention of the soul stuff, of even one 
small piece of it by one relentless ghost, being sufficient. A small 
piece outstanding, even after many pieces have been returned, will 
attract the entire soul stuff to itself. That is, even though mortal 
measures are successful in many ghostly quarters, one failure brings 
death. The arts of dealing with ghosts are not to be despised if 
deaths occur despite them, on account of the complexities of the 
situation. 

It is an important part of the covenant between Sir Ghost and 
his ward that Sir Ghost shall never vent upon the house of his ward 
such vicarious spite and maliciousness at merely being a ghost 
(as has been described). He must keep such feelings for houses 
which are not related to him, houses to which he is ghost, not Sir 
Ghost. 

The second count in Sir Ghost’s obligations we have already 
touched upon. He must keep sentinel watch over his ward’s 
household and protect it from ghosts which are trying to vent on 
other houses the general malice that they are covenanted out of 
venting, each in his own house, where, and to which, he is Sir Ghost. 
When ward goes abroad Sir Ghost must accompany him to the 
same end. 

In point of fact it is generally accepted that Sir Ghost always 
keeps to the letter the former of his two obligations. Sir Ghost does 
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not cause a death in his ward’s house from malice ; such a death is 
never attributed to Sir Ghost acting from the sheer, diffuse rage at 
his situation which is characteristic of a ghost or ghosts in general. 

It is in the second of his obligations that Sir Ghost periodically 
fails. If there is a death in his ward’s house one of two alternative 
explanations is offered—some one member of the house has 
committed a deep sin, and refused to confess and expiate it; in 
which case Sir Ghost made a member of his ward’s household ill 
hoping for confession and expiation to follow. It did not follow, 
so the illness passed into death at Sir Ghost’s hands. Or alternatively 
(and more commonly) ghostly malice killed a person in the household 
of Sir Ghost, despite Sir Ghost’s care. This explanation is the one 
generally put forward. It charges Sir Ghost with failure to keep 
to his obligation in guarding his ward’s household effectually against 
ghosts. Sir Ghost has broken his part in the covenant. 

What follows now depends on what member of the household 
died. If ward himself died the skull of his Sir Ghost may be thrown 
into the sea. Sir Ghost is no one’s Sir Ghost any longer, he has no 
one to call his name or to honour it. Any threats that his ward may 
have made to him in vexation have now come true—he is “ washed 
by all rains, scorched by all suns.’”” Homeless he wanders the open 
seas between the villages. There he constitutes a mild and 
anonymous danger to sea voyagers. Anonymity for a ghost is a 
great fall in Manus, where every ghostly individual of importance is 
named, and where practically all benefits and mishaps are ascribed 
to named ghosts, who are Sir Ghosts each in his own house. 

It is this continual throwing out of a Sir Ghost at his ward’s 
death that ensures the cult being one of the recently deceased only. 
The former ward is now Sir Ghost to his heir. If the skull of the 
former faithless Sir Ghost is not thrown into the sea, it is ground to 
pieces and burnt by the children of its dead ward. So as a ghost it 
is extinguished utterly. 

In many households there are two skulls kept, two Sir Ghosts. 
In such cases one Sir Ghost may have as ward the father of the 
household, the other may have as ward the young son of the house. 
In such cases the father usually has the skull of the more recent 
death as his, the ghost from that death as his Sir Ghost, since newness 
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in a ghost is conceived as potency. If now the son of the house 
dies, the son’s Sir Ghost will be cast out. 

If a woman or a younger child dies no Sir Ghost is thrown out 
(as a rule), or the succession of skulls would be broken. For a 
woman’s or a young child’s skull cannot serve as a man’s or an elder 
male child’s skull can ; a female or a younger male ghost cannot be 
a Sir Ghost competent to protect a household. 

In a few cases, and the presence of adult skulls in the great 
majority of houses proves such cases exceptional, the Sir Ghost or 
Sir Ghosts are hurled out for a woman’s or an infant’s death. In 
such cases a different method of installing a new Sir Ghost is followed 
than that of the heir simply installing the skull of the man whom he 
succeeds. It will be recalled that every ghost is married off, or 
rather encouraged to marry during the last rites over the corpse. 
News of marriages consummated between particular named ghosts 
is frequently announced by the mediums. At fitting periods there- 
after, corresponding roughly to the periods within which such things 
occur to mortals, news of births to ghosts so married comes from the 
oracles, news of the sex of the infants, later news of the names given 
to them, and still later news of how they are progressing. 

A man who has broken his succession of Sir Ghosts normally 
begs from a friend one of the children born to his friend’s Sir Ghost 
on the other plane. This ghostly born child he instals as his new 
Sir Ghost. He has no skull with which to deal with the new Sir 
Ghost, but trusts to be able to deal with it by speech only. 

When the Sir Ghost and his skull are retained following the 
death of a woman or an infant of the ward’s household there is 
considerable bitterness between ward and Sir Ghost over the poor 
way in which the latter is keeping the compact. He is retained faut 
de mieux only, and under threat of his being thrown out. 

As a note concerning the compact it must be put on record that 
a ward’s care for his Sir Ghost does not cost him any self-sacrifice 
whatever. The currency that is laid on the corpse is recovered 
again. The food offerings are of minimal value; they are only 
made when the ward is the chief giver or chief recipient of an 
important economic exchange, which does not occur often, except in 
the case of the eight or nine wealthiest men in a hundred. Even 
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to such a man the occasion arises probably not more than four or 
five times a year. The attention given to Sir Ghost is sporadic, and 
without continuity. It is only sustained continuously when illness 
or very bad luck in fishing falls to the lot of a house. And such 
attention lapses as soon as all goes well again. I speak now of the 
normal situation obtaining between a ward and a Sir Ghost of two 
or three year’s standing. Between a ward and a Sir Ghost, that is 
the ghost of a son, father, brother, or mother’s brother but very 
recently dead, there is much more real feeling. But it dies away 
rapidly. There is no social pattern of sustained regular frequent 
devotion paid by ward to Sir Ghost. 

The way in which the ward thinks that he has done the greatest 
benefits to his Sir Ghost, and that he has been betrayed by his Sir 
Ghost not keeping the other side to the compact, is the way in which 
the Manus dramatise death. Into the dramatisation are fitted acts 
of propitiation of a pattern found commonly in other parts of the 
world ; and there conceptualised more frankly as self preservative 
measures, undertaken in self solicitude. The Manus devotion to 
Sir Ghost in practice is so slight, except when trouble is already come, 
that it wears a very definite aspect of self solicitude. But it is 
conceptualised as solicitude for Sir Ghost. Return solicitude from 
Sir Ghost is expected, of course. Love should repay love. 

This new aspect reared upon an old structure of more wide- 
spread belief, is made possible by the special Manus differentiation 
between Sir Ghost and ghost merely, by the concept of the compact 
that Sir Ghost enters into to differentiate him from ghost, by the 
fact that Sir Ghost and ward are near relations. All of this permits 
an altruistic view of the propitiation. Manus religion may be 
regarded, in this respect, as a result of a fusion of two attitudes. 
On the one hand is the fear of the ghosts. On the other hand is the 
love of one’s own who are dead. So we get ghost on the one hand, 
Sir Ghost on the other. 

It is my opinion that the lack of any really self-sacrificing 
devotion to Sir Ghost is most reasonable, considering the way in 
which one Sir Ghost after-another fails his ward. The Manus put a 
price upon their devotion to their dead and one which cannot be 
given them. They want life, long life, and no accidents. Their 
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demands inhibit the possibilities of deep devotion to, and full religious 
solicitude for their family dead, such as that of an old Chinese house- 
hold, for example. It is theoretically possible that they might 
nevertheless give a much more intense service and sacrifice to Sir 
Ghost, and suffer a much more well founded feeling of betrayal than 
they actually do. It is not in their character, however, to spend 
great reserves religiously. They act as if they were conscious of the 
traps in their religious pattern. They have a deep and very 
fundamental distaste for ghosts that cannot but infect somewhat 
their feelings towards Sir Ghost. In other words they realise very 
clearly that too optimistic demands from life are not always met. 
It is well to persist in such demands, for they may work to some 
extent. It is well to be outraged when that extent proves to be 
limited. And it is also well to keep that feeling of outrage sufficiently 
to the fore to inhibit any too great personal expenditures in making 
one’s demands. 

The above is not what they say, but it is what they act out ; 
except that the feeling that Sir Ghost is somewhat infected with the 
distastefulness of ghosts generally is clearly evident in occasional 
speech as well as in action. 


III 


Let us now revert to what is outside the compact, and yet 
within the relationship between Sir Ghost and ward. This field 
is extensive and most important. It reveals what will be least 
expected by the student of primitive societies—a system of morality 
supported and enforced by religion. 

It is not within the compact that Sir Ghost be denatured of all 
ghostly qualities. He is not normally berated if he take the soul 
stuff of a member of his ward’s family temporarily, and with intent 
to restore it after he has made whatever just point he wishes to make. 
That is his prerogative, and is accepted as such. It is understood 
that he takes such action for just and worthy reasons only. These 
reasons are made known by him to his ward and kin by a process 
to be described below. 

Thus much illness within a household is ascribed to Sir Ghost’s 
displeasure at an unjust, unworthy or immoral action by a member 
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of the household concerned. If this sin is righted or expiated by a 
process also described below, it is understood that Sir Ghost will 
withdraw his displeasure. 

If the illness proves obdurate it is evidence that someone in the 
household is still harbouring a guilty secret, unconfessed, unexpiated. 
All efforts are directed towards its discovery. 

If all sins possible have been discovered and expiated and still 
the illness maintains itself, the patient is probably nearly dead, for 
the process of discovery and expiation takes quite a long while. 
Another sin, often nearly forgotten, is suddenly brought to light and 
to public attention every day over quite a number of days Since 
the patient usually gets better or worse in this interval the cure 
has worked or else the hypotheses of despair are mooted. These 
hypotheses may be three, but one of them is very rare and usually 
the other two are both put forward together. 

The rare one is that somebody in ward’s household is refusing 
to confess a deadly sin. Sir Ghost has the soul stuff awaiting a 
confession that is obstinately withheld. This hypothesis is normally 
discarded. It is generally assumed that no one would be so mean as 
deliberately to murder a member of his or her own kin. 

The two common hypotheses, given always as oracular 
knowledge, are that ghosts, not Sir Ghost, have the soul stuff for 
malicious reasons and black magic is also and at the same time co- 
responsible with the ghosts. 

Nothing can be done to counteract malice by ghosts. That is, 
it is always possible to cure Sir Ghost caused illness by expiating 
offences against the moral code. But since ghost caused illness is 
from malice, from a stain on the ghostly character, not on the 
mortal character, the mortal can do less about it. Counter-magic 
is tried to remove the suspected black magic. If this counter-magic 
is done and the patient dies nevertheless, it is assumed that the black 
magic was not the major cause of illness, only a contributory cause 
and one effectually countered. A posthumous séance is held; it 
confirms the hypothesis of ghostly malice and fixes the identity of 
the ghost concerned. 

If the onslaught of the illness is sudden and appears to be 
approaching a rapid fatal consummation the whole tempo of the 
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religious proceedings is also accelerated. Confession and expiation 
of sin is done with great swiftness, and the medium seeing that the 
case is likely to be fatal nevertheless, swiftly lays the blame on ghosts, 
not on Sir Ghost. There is no thought of magic, which only comes 
in in cases of long lingering illness after all else has been tried, except 
where the illness is connected with child bearing. In this latter 
case magic is used from the outset. 

Sir Ghost is thus the agency that causes public confession of 
sin and public expiation for it; that causes fear of wrong-doing, 
not only from fear of illness, but also from fear of family reproaches. 
For if his ward’s eldest son sins Sir Ghost does not necessarily take 
his ward’s eldest son’s soul stuff. He may take the soul stuff of 
anyone else in the family. Then the eldest son must own up to 
secure the cure of the illness of another in the house. And on the 
eldest son falls the family reproach for having caused illness at all, 
especially to those who love him and who care for him. This type 
of reproach, which is made most severely, is hated, feared and 
shunned as much as possible by all except the most insensitive who 
are often, and markedly so, the feeble minded. 


IV 


A few of the men of the community and a few of the women 
form a small, but unorganised group of diviners and mediums, 
the men, diviners, the women, mediums. It is any male’s privilege 
to talk to his Sir Ghost at any length. But only the privileged 
diviners and mediums can receive communications from the other 
plane. For a complete conversation with a Sir Ghost or with ghosts 
a diviner or a medium is an absolutely necessary accessory. The 
man wishing to be a diviner has first to be granted the power by his 
Sir Ghost. As the only channel through which the said Sir Ghost 
can communicate his permission to divine to his ward is through an 
already accredited medium, this Sir Ghostly permission, is in effect, 
the permission of one of thealready initiated. Following the granting 
of his Sir Ghost’s permission, the novice is consecrated by an already 
established medium, he and his Sir Ghost being consecrated together 
to divine together hereafter. The novice pays his consecrator a 
good round fee for this. 
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The method of divination is as follows :—The diviner takes his 
divining bones, two short pieces of bone connected to either end of 
a length of string, looks at them, and rubs them repeatedly with 
his hands as he propounds his question to them. For example, he 
may ask, “ Is this lad ill because his mother did not pay so and so 
the pots she owes him?” He then throws the bones astride over 
his shoulder one falling over his chest, one over his back. He then 
pays attention to his back. If his back itches on the left side the 
answer to his question is “‘ yes,’’ but if it itches on the right side, the 
answer to his question is “no.”” This answer comes from his Sir 
Ghost. The bones used are from the left lower arm of an old woman, 
an old woman who was afraid of ghosts. As the bones in her shook 
when she was alive, so they still are responsive to ghostly influence. 
In practice any old woman’s bones will do. Sometimes the left 
lower arm-bone of a child is used. 

It is not conceived that the question was suggested by Sir Ghost 
or any ghost. Here there is no belief in inspiration. A diviner only 
asks questions that flow from his own or from popular suspicion, 
suspicion that is often so well grounded as to be very close neighbour 
to knowledge. 

Men who have been diviners and no longer practise their 
divining are very commonly found. The reason for giving up 
divining is commonly that the divining was used to find out why a 
person was ill, a person of the diviner’s own household. Reasons 
were found and the causes of illness all expiated and removed, but 
the illness did not abate and the person died nevertheless. The 
divining was laid aside, possibly contemporary with the hurling out 
of a Sir Ghost in the same revulsion. 

It is interesting to note that whereas there is a continuous 
substitution of a new Sir Ghost for each Sir Ghost thrown out, a 
divining power laid aside is not customarily taken up again. It is 
laid aside finally. I know of many cases of the customary type. 
But as I know of none in which divining was resumed again I do not 
know from my own observation whether there must be a new 
consecration and a new fee paid. I was told that such would be 
necessary, if anyone wanted to take up again a thing for which he 
was obviously not suited. The disappointed and non-practising 
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diviners say, some of them, of their former practice, ‘I thought 
then communication actually came from the other plane. But it 
did not. I was only expressing myself.” 

The practising diviners not only divine in cases of illness when 
issues are deadly earnest and when they expect strict truth to be 
revealed oracularly, but they also divine in jest when they expect 
that the Sir Ghostly inspirer may also act in jest. A man may be 
chasing a pig. Will he catch the pig before the pig reaches the 
sandbank there ? Quickly two or three diviners who are looking on 
put the question to their sets of bones, and sling the sets of bones 
over their respective backs. Two answer “ yes,” and one answers 
“no.” They watch the chase with zest. The result proves to be 
no. The diviner who was correct proceeds to chaff his incorrect 
comrades, who retaliate by a challenge to divining something else. 
Such chaffing remarks of ‘‘ your divination is a lie ’’ are not seriously 
taken however ; for a diviner’s Sir Ghost jests with the diviner at 
the same time as one diviner jests with another. Three diviners 
jesting are really three diviners and three Sir Ghosts all in one humour. 
For if a diviner divines that someone in the house of P stole a 
piece of calico reported missing from the house of Q it may 
happen that the diviner is wrong, and if so, P may tell the 
diviner that his divination is a lie with a great burst of anger. The 
diviner keeps his dignity and belief in himself in such cases, and no 
one knows which to believe ; the diviner has the greater authority, 
the protester, the greater indignation. 

Many men also divine by spitting betel juice on to a pepper 
plant leaf. If the juice runs to the left side of the midrib the answer 
is ‘‘ yes”’ to the question they have propounded ; but if it runs to 
the right side ‘the answer is “no.” This form of divination is 
unconsecrated, however, and is not used in any very serious issue 
such as illness or determination of theft. The bone-using diviners 
undertake all serious issues. 

The woman wishing to become a medium must obtain permission 
and grant of power from the Sir Ghost of the house wherein she lives. 
In effect this works as we have seen a similar belief to work in the 
case of a man wishing to become a diviner. Further, she must be 


a woman who has given birth to a male child which died in its 
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childhood. She pays an established medium a large fee. This 
medium then consecrates the novice and with her the ghost of her 
dead child, consecrates the two together, to work together in séances 
hereafter. The novice is now ready to practise mediumship. 

The method of the séance is as follows. The enquirer into the 
intentions of his Sir Ghost or of any other ghost says first “let X 
appear ”’ (X being the name of the ghost of the child of the medium). 
After a short silence the medium emits a staccato series of shrill 
whistles. This is X speaking through her mouth. 

I must pause here to explain the collaboration between the 
medium and the ghost of her dead male child. The latter is called 
muwererang mwerepalit, “‘ intermediary between mortals and ghosts ” 
—in spiritualistic terminology, the medium’s control. The control 
obeys the medium’s wishes and behests. He alone of all the ghosts 
takes possession of her mouth and whistles through it. 

The medium believes that the thoughts which occur to her 
subsequent to each time she whistles are a translation into mortal 
speech of the whistles, which are spirit’s speech. She is merely a 
channel through which her control’s speech passes and an interpreter 
of that speech. There is no code of special whistles with special 
interpretations. She just whistles ; then she just talks in the same 
general manner as all mediums have talked in all the hundreds of 
séances, maybe thousands of séances that she has heard as an 
uninitiate. But of course it is only the general manner that she has 
learned so. Each séance demands a new adaptation to new 
circumstances, new questions asked. The general] belief and the 
general manner come as easily as all unquestioned things of very 
frequent custom and of very frequent observation from childhood 
usually do. 

After the whistling is done the medium translates ‘“‘ X is here ; 
he asks what you want.” (X, it will be recalled, is the control.) 
The enquirer may say ‘“‘ Why is Z (his Sir Ghost) angry with my 
child and striking him down ?” (the child being ill). At this the 
medium whistles again, and then translates for X. The translation 
at this point usually is “I don’t know. [I'll go and ask Z.” 

The medium then waits in silence to give X time to ask Z and 
to come back and report; then whistles ; then translates what X 
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says, which is what X has heard from Z. So the séance continues, 
the control going to ask questions propounded by mortals from any 
ghost named by the mortals, and coming back to report what the 
ghost in question says. Or the control may be told to find out 
himself who the ghosts are that are causing havoc on the mortal 
plane, interview them, come back and report, re-interview them, 
and soon. The report from a Sir Ghost or from a ghost follows the 
general lines that we have already discussed. 

Since every pronouncement of a diviner or medium expresses 
in effect personal feelings, we must raise the question as to how far 
this is understood. In most cases the same concept of Sir Ghost 
justly causing illness within his own household that governs the 
uninitiate governs the oracle also, and controls the oracular utterance. 
But when the oracle makes diagnosis of ghost caused death he or she, 
in imputing malice to a certain named ghost, is impugning someone 
else’s Sir Ghost. The ward of that Sir Ghost is never pleased at his 
own guardian being publicly branded as a malicious murderer. 
Consequently, the oracle may find it best to select the Sir Ghost of 
a person who is already at odds, in a secular capacity, with the oracle. 
Then there may follow some hot accusations that the oracle does 
not represent the ghosts truthfully, but only the oracle’s feelings in 
a private and purely human capacity. Meanwhile the oracle puts 
up with this, rather than hurt a friend’s feelings by a grave charge 
against a friend’s Sir Ghost. 

The oracle himself, or herself, is by no means a fraud. It is 
only necessary to believe that after one is consecrated, whatever itch 
comes into one’s back or whatever comes into one’s mind when 
one sets out to divine or to conduct a séance respectively is suggestion 
from the ghosts. 

The medium may know that she heard privately from Y 
yesterday that Y saw blood on X’s threshold. To-day a boy died 
after a bloody retching in the house of Z. She thinks constantly of 
that report of blood on X’s threshold. She does not like X and knows 
that she does not like him. That night in a séance she is an oracle 
from the ghosts. As oracle she does not mention the report of blood 
on X’s threshold. She ascribes a certain motive to the Sir Ghost of 


X’s house for having maliciously killed a boy in the house of Z. Sir 
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Ghost of X, as a mortal was cut off just as he was getting ready to 
make a great public feast which Z is now about to make. Hence 
his jealous and covetous malice due to his own hurt. 

This is an actual case. But the medium is not a fraud, nor 
does she conceive herself as such. As oracle she follows a humanly 
obtained clue into its possible spiritual ramifications. Then she 
delivers a pronouncement of that ramification if it appears to be 
consonant with the clue—which she does not mention, as she knows 
it came from human observation. Her own elaboration of it is so 
much ratiocination. This ratiocination she believes implicitly is 
ghostly suggestion. If it agrees with mortally obtained clues, what 
of it? What mortals see in part the ghosts see wholly. Naturally 
what both mortals and ghosts see, one imperfectly, the other more 
completely, is the same reality. The medium is as stout a believer 
that truth which is in part in the minds of one or of many mortals 
is in greater measure in the minds of the ghosts, as Bishop Berkeley 
was in his own variant belief. And like a true divine she is in rapport 
with more than the unconsecrate, and both she and the unconsecrate 
believe it, except possibly some person whose feelings may have been 
rudely outraged by the oracle for the moment. Even such a person 
is greatly daring if he doubts. 

So also of itches in the back. Wherever they may come from 
at other times, after the divining bones are out and in place, they are 
from inspiration. And as the medium takes a clue from mortal 
observation, only her ratiocination over it in the séance being 
inspired, so the diviner frankly propounds his question from his own 
observation or report of gossip, only the answer being inspired. 

I have discussed the ordinary and most usual way of initiation 
in the oracular practice. A much less frequent way is by trance 
experience. Having had a trance a man may begin divining or a 
woman enter into her mediumship. Such a diviner or such a 
medium is in fact more highly thought of than the more usual type, 
and if a medium, more in demand as a consecrator of novices, male 
and female, than other mediums. 

Many mediums are found who have given up their mediumship 
just as the diviners, and for the same reason. And I have heard one 
exceptionally outspoken ex-medium echo the same plaint as the 
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ex-diviner, ‘“‘ What I thought then came from the other plane 
came only from my own mind.” Scepticism, but self-scepticism 
only. 

We have now reviewed the channels of communication between 
the one plane and the other. Through these channels communication 
is made both articulate and specific. The interplay between diviners 
and mediums is always involved. Often the diviners attending an 
illness make all the oracular diagnoses during the day. The medium 
cannot ply her art until night falls, so that her séance is in many cases 
a repetition of the diviners’ diagnoses of the morning and afternoon 
immediately preceding. But the case is not always as simple. A 
study of the differences in procedure in different cases will become 
available when the full account of the religion is published. 


V 


For the purpose of the distinction between the treatment given 
by Sir Ghost to his ward’s household, and that given by ghosts 
generally, the term household must not be taken as intending always 
those who live in the one house. That is the general intention, it 
is true. But in cases where members of the one and the same 
patrilineal family have set up their independent households, the Sir 
Ghost or Sir Ghosts of one act as Sir Ghost, not as ghost, to the 
mortal members of the others. Just as the mortals of such house- 
holds act always in co-operation, so it is conceived do the Sir Ghosts 
on their plane. This qualification does not make a very extensive 
range for any one Sir Ghost in practice. He has no classificatory 
kinship range, but can only remain as Sir Ghost over three or four 
houses at most. And even so he is pre-eminently Sir Ghost in the 
actual house within which his skull is sheltered, for he is most 
frequently responsible for what occurs to the mortals also sheltered 
there. Only on occasion one of his brother Sir Ghosts from such a 
close kindred house may be held also responsible with him, or even 
more responsible than he in taking the initiative, he merely conniving. 
Indeed, in some cases there is so much connivance between brother 
Sir Ghosts that the medium does not differentiate between them, but 
reports merely, ‘‘ All the Talipolalau are angry,” which is equivalent 
to saying, ‘“‘ The ghosts of the brothers of the Robinson family are 
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angry.” This may be done despite the fact that the said ghosts 
and their skulls are distributed separately in the separate houses of 
the next generation. 

The ghosts of women of a household, while not Sir Ghost, and 
not as important as Sir Ghost, are sometimes credited with causing 
illness in the household. These women ghosts are commonly either 
Sir Ghost’s sisters, or else Sir Ghost’s wife or wives. Sir Ghost’s 
sisters act either in collaboration with Sir Ghost, or else, if inde- 
pendently, in the same general manner as Sir Ghost. Sir Ghost’s 
wives are very rarely indeed credited with power. I know of only 
two cases, and I am sorry to say, there did not seem to be any 
legitimate offence against mortals in them. One was a case in which 
Sir Ghost had two wives. They were quarrelling. Whenever a 
mortal man has two wives their obscenity and quarrelling trouble 
the village daily. These two ghost wives, quarrelling between 
themselves, vented anger on their husband’s ward’s household, 
sheer anger that ward had given no reason to merit. This case is a 
comment only on the troubles of keeping two wives. In another 
case a man’s wife, dying before him, was taken as ghost wife by the 
man’s Sir Ghost. She did not relish her marriage to a ghost so much 
her senior. So she killed her mortal husband in order to upset her 
first marriage on the other plane. Unlike Sir Ghost and his sisters 
the wives of Sir Ghost act for purely selfish reasons when they act 
at all. 

There are a very few exceptional men who act as mediums and 
I found one who acted as both medium and diviner. The traditional 
distinction between diviner and medium is laid aside by these men. 
It will have been noted that the medium has a more articulate role 
than the diviner. For where the latter can only get a yes or no reply 
from his Sir Ghost, the medium can get a long and wordy report from 
her control. Thought in the mind affords far more scope than itch 
in the back. So a few men usurp the feminine province. They are 
not initiated by the female mediums nor by the diviners. On their 
own account, uninitiated, they believe that their Sir Ghosts talk 
through them in a way that they can understand. They are 
distinctly peculiar, irregular, but command rather more than less 
prestige on that account. They take over no other female functions. 
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Many diviners have two or three sets of divining bones, acquired 
separately at different times, and each set serving only the one specific 
purpose. Thus, one set may serve for diagnosing ghostly or Sir 
Ghostly anger, another set may serve for fishing divination, and a 
third set may serve for divining if a woman is disposed to marry 


one or not. This third type is very much rarer than the two former 
ones. 
VI 


Reverting to the fact that Sir Ghost is not only the guardian 
of the lives of his ward and ward’s household from ghostly dangers 
according to the compact, but also the overseer of the morals of the 
household, we may now consider in more detail what the code of 
morals is. We may show also as an aside how expiation of sin is 
made. 

The first and greatest offence is loose sexual conduct by man or 
woman, youth or girl. Since practically all girls are betrothed by 
puberty, and a vast exchange of wealth takes place between the 
contracting families and their respective helpers, and since the 
betrothed groom and the betrothed bride are conceived as already 
married in law, although in consummation they are not, the concept 
of adultery is extended to cover any sex affair outside marriage. 
Girls must be chaste or they sin; and that over a period usually 
extending some five or six years after first menstruation, the period 
between puberty and the consummation of contracted marriage. 
Youths on their part must not seduce a girl of their own village or 
of a friendly village, or they are also involved in a technical adultery. 
In the old days they were permitted to keep a female war captive 
as a prostitute. But apart from the youths’ prostitute any sex affair 
was, and is, sin. 

It is not usual that any betrothed girl’s lapse be detected or 
self confessed without much trouble ensuing first. Such an affair 
cannot be confessed by either youth or girl without bringing down a 
thunder of angry public disapproval and tremendous shame upon 
the guilty pair. 

It is usual for the all-seeing ghosts to commence their operations 
before the mortals have more than an uncertain suspicion and 
sometimes not even that. One of three possibilities may happen : 
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(1) The Sir Ghost of the girl’s house may make one of her kin 
or the girl herself ill. 

(2) The Sir Ghost of the youth’s house may make one of his kin 
or the youth himself ill. 


(3) The Sir Ghost of the house wherein the sin was committed 
may make one of that house ill. 


The moment such an illness occurs the community is all 
suspicion. If the mediums have anything to go upon, and being 
older puritanical women they are likely to have, they oracularly 
make the charge. If one of the guilty pair confesses, it will save 
life. Usually one or both, certain of his or her own guilt, cannot 
stand being suspect for life as a murderer, and confession ensues. 
The motives enlisted are so strong that even a vague, diffuse suspicion 
may elicit confessions from a particular quarter not detected by the 
community. 

Now, following confession, there is rage in the village. The 
pair are berated each by his and her respective household, and the 
youth’s future bride’s kin and the girl’s future groom’s kin add to 
the din of outrage and affront. 


The youth’s kin make kano, expiatory payment, to the kin of 
his betrothed bride. (He cannot have sinned with his betrothed, 
for there is a most rigid avoidance between them.) The girl’s kin 
make kano to the kin of her betrothed groom. Both sets of kinsfolk 
make kano to the people of the house within which the sin was 
committed, if that house is other than their own. Then if the Sir 
Ghost of the youth’s kin has produced the illness among that kin that 
opened all these proceedings the guilty girl’s kin make kano to the 
guilty youth’s kin; if the Sir Ghost of the girl’s kin opened up 
proceedings with illness among her kin, the guilty youth’s kin make 
kano to girl’s kin. 

Kano is never made ostensibly to mortals. As between the 
guilty pair it goes one way or the other as an expiatory offering to 
whichever Sir Ghost is infuriated at the sin and is manifesting his 
fury by causing illness in his own house. Once these payments of 
kano are all made the sin is wiped out ; so that a future illness in the 
kin of the other guilty party does not reverse the payment of kano 
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between the kins of the two guilty parties. It causes search for a new 
sin. Illness either of incidence (1), incidence (2), or incidence (3) 
followed by confession of sin and the proper kano payments as above, 
is, in theory, relieved by such measures ; but if incidence (1) occurs 
first and is so relieved, the same sin will not serve to relieve illness 
of incidence (2) or (3) occurring later ; and so on. 

Let us take as an example the kano paid by the erring girl’s 
relatives to the house of her contracted groom. They put wealth 
on a canoe and punt it to that house. They put the wealth on the 
platform of the house. Those within do not appear. They remain 
inside, too offended to come out. Then the head of the girl’s house 
addresses by name the Sir Ghosts of the house on whose platform 
he has laid the wealth. He tells them that he offers them this wealth 
as expiation for the affront laid upon them, and he begs that they 
will be no longer angered. Then he goes away leaving his offering. 
After he has gone the mortals within the house take the expiatory 
wealth to themselves. It may be wooden chests with locks and keys 
and axes or knives ; it may be a fine canoe or two ; it may be evena 
small child, so lost finally to its parents and now handed over to a 
stranger house. 

Note how this expiatory offering, kano, is made, never ostensibly 
to offended mortals, always ostensibly to offended ghosts. To the 
man making the expiatory offering they are ghosts, to the man 
who acquires the offering they are Sir Ghosts. 

If the betrothed girl’s seducer is a married man the kano 
payments are made in the same manner. 

Adultery, i in the full sense, that is from a marriage consummated, 
leads in theory to the same ghostly and mortal complications as far 
as kano is concerned ; and actually does so in faci when the adultery 
is that of a married man with a betrothed girl. Adultery in which 
a married woman is concerned remains very distinctly a theoretical 
possibility, very, very rarely confessed and expiated. In Peri 
village from amongst forty-two women married or widowed, in a 
village ever suspicious of sex offence and ever watchful, there was 
only one record of past adultery against any woman. There were 
several cases on record of married men seducing widows or betrothed 
girls. In Patusi, the next-door village, there was a record of one 
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charge against one married woman. The youth implicated by 
suspicion when pressed to confess and save that woman’s life as she 
was ill, resolutely said that there was no truth in the charge, confessed 
by the woman herself in her last extremity, possibly delirium. 
The woman died. The village took the youth to the white court and 
had him gaoled on the charge of adultery. He came out still swearing 
the charge unjust, and left Patusi village and his kin for ever. 
Personally I am convinced that he told the truth ; I knew him well. 

The fact remains that married women are not accessible to a 
seducer, except under certain conditions that transform the seduction 
into an offer of honourable marriage. 

To understand this, let us consider what would be the situation 
confronting a married woman who confessed to adultery, let us say, 
because her brother, actually very ill, was in her belief at death’s 
door, unless she confessed and saved him. Kano payments would 
be made in regular order. Usually, when a woman is flogged by 
her husband she flees to a house of her own kin. But in this case 
her own kin would not receive her, not so much for making them pay 
heavy expiatory payment as for bringing danger of death amongst 
them, and for shaming them publicly. In fear of death from her 
presence no other house would receive her. She would be utterly 
at her husband’s mercy. And mercy in such cases would not be 
expected. From the island of Lou, neighbour to Manus, I have 
responsible report of a husband branding his wife’s pubic parts 
with a red-hot iron. That is the type of mercy that would be 
expected in Manus also. I saw, for instance, a brother cleave his 
sister’s skull with one of the edges of a great squared faggot, and at 
that she was only a girl, betrothed but not married. This was for 
sex lapse. The girl recovered consciousness in about two hours, 
luckily enough, and then the brother spoke publicly in an almost 
inaudible voice telling how had she died he would have committed 
suicide that day. 

It is because of this temper and because a married woman has 
no refuge in which she can escape it in its worst form—that is from 
a husband—that adultery by a woman is almost unknown in Manus. 

In practice the woman wishing to leave her husband merely 
goes to her brother’s house, where she is always received kindly. 
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Her husband has no right to recover her against her will. And she 
can set out from her brother’s house to a new husband if she likes, 
without the ghost or Sir Ghosts causing any trouble attributable to 
such lawful action, provided always that any debts due by her kin 
to her former husband’s kin in the marriage exchanges are first paid. 
For these reasons confession of adultery involving a married woman 
is not common in the Manus villages I know. And if there were 
such adultery there would be confession. The strain placed on a 
sinner when the sinner’s own kinsman is 1m extremts is tremendous 
in its force. And in many cases of such adulteries, if they existed, 
the man’s kinsman would be ill first, not the woman’s. In such a 
case it is certain that the man would not spare the woman he sinned 
with. If the sin existed it would most certainly become public 
knowledge. It is a revealing fact that it is hardly known where it 
is known when a married man has seduced widows and girls. 

Lapse of youth or girl, or married man, or unmarried widow is 
punished by the Sir Ghost of one of the guilty parties visiting sickness 
upon the kin—by the laws of probability more frequently upon one 
of the kin than upon the actual sinner—or by the Sir Ghost of the 
house wherein the sin was committed punishing one of the members 
of that house for it. It differs fundamentally from the sickness or 
death that sometimes arises in the woman’s kin or in the man’s kin, 
when the woman is a widow, the man free to marry, and the two 
marry. The diagnosis of such illness is often that the ghost of the 
dead husband, angry at his widow’s remarriage, caused it ; and this 
diagnosis is the more likely the more recent the death of the former 
husband. It should be noted that in this case it is no secular breach 
of the moral code to marry a widow; whereas adultery or pre- 
marital lapse is conspicuously a breach of the moral code. The case 
that is not a breach of the moral code is never punished by a Sir 
Ghost of either of the parties ; the case that is a breach of the moral 
code always is so punished. Sir Ghost stands for morality, ghost 
does not. 

In cases of serious illness there are usually three charges of 
sin made against a household in each séance. If the illness is 
protracted there is a séance every night for several nights. It will 
be evident that such illness strains the public observation of any sins 
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that may be justly suspected to the utmost. For just as adultery 
by a woman is almost unknown, it is rare amongst men. The 
chastity incumbent on young girls may be unnatural, but offences 
are not common. In a village of nearly two hundred souls one such 
sin only occurred in a period of over seven months. One other 
was suspected but unproved and probably unfounded. A severe 
code of morality is likely to provoke a rare occasional infraction. 
But such infraction is not sufficient grist for the great number of 
séances that are held whenever the frequent malarial fever claims 
its temporary victims. 

The religion is adapted to the difficulty in several ways. A 
sense of guilt is established over the most trifling offences against 
the code of sexual manners. A very high, very puritanical standard 
of ideal conduct is set up, so that the mediums, matching the actual 
with the ideal, have reasonable room within which discrepancy may 
be fairly frequent. Thus obscenity between husband and wife may 
be the diagnosis of subsequent illness in the house ; or a woman once 
seeing a man exposed by accident in a fall from a house ; or a visitor 
in a house seeing the woman of the house accidentally exposed in her 
sleep. And even though semi-obscene jesting between a man and 
his female cross-cousin is enjoined by custom, this jesting may be 
held by the medium to have gone a shade too far for a Sir Ghost’s 
approval. The line drawn in this case is exceedingly arbitrary and 
due only to the medium’s lack of a real sin for her séance. But 
neither she nor the people generally conceive it so. 

Other offences besides those against the code of sex manners 
are held to be also punished by Sir Ghost. These are notably not 
paying debts overdue in time, or not making the funerary feasts for 
the dead quickly enough. As everyone in the community is engaged 
in a network of economic obligations involving everyone else, and 
as these obligations are often made suddenly and unexpectedly due, 
by death or divorce (as well as due following expectation by birth, 
ear piercing, first menstruation, betrothal and marriage) nearly 
everyone is always engaged in a violent effort to keep up with events ; 
nearly everyone has credits out and debts out also. The mediums 
are relentless in finding people behind hand and spurring them on by 
a diagnosis that illness in the house is due to debts or obligations 
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not fulfilled in time. What “in time” means is explained by the 
fact that all major economic exchanges are arranged for by date 
many days in advance. If one man is just a day late in contributing 
his sago, for instance, and his baby is ill on the night of the day when 
it should have been contributed, this slight delayis diagnosed as the 
cause. His Sir Ghost is inflicting punishment for economic slackness. 

Again, Sir Ghost punishes any disobedience shown towards the 
head of the household by the head’s younger brothers or sisters. 

Again, Sir Ghost may punish his ward for not keeping their 
common house in the best of repair. 

Again, Sir Ghost may punish a house where the ward is concen- 
trating too much of his economic resources towards the public 
validation of an event in the life of one of its members to the 
temporary detriment of the public validation of an event in the 
life of another of its members—in the opinion of the oracle. 

Sir Ghost may also punish his ward for diverting a pig from a 
possible economic exchange and eating it instead—for not making 
the best public showing in the great exchanges of property. 

The possibility of offences of these latter two types causing 
illness in the family often causes a man to summon in a medium to 
find out what his Sir Ghost’s ruling is before he acts. A man who 
asks the oracular representative of more or less public opinion to 
decide these matters for him does not leave the medium room for 
such diagnosis if subsequent illness occurs in his house. In practice 
one oracle is not bound by a different oracle’s previous ruling, 
however. 

In fact, despite the very real onerousness of the moral code, it is 
kept very well on the whole by a very thoroughly Sir Ghost 
intimidated people. The mediums are often still at a loss for a 
charge of sin. Nevertheless, sin has to be found, if possible, that it 
may be expiated and the illness cured thereby. 

Whenever there is no fault to be laid at the door of a house or 
no further fault to explain the continuance of an illness, the medium 
removes the blame from the mortal plane purely; as, e.g., the Sir 
Ghost of the house has lately wedded a new wife, the ghost of a dead 
woman of Y’s house. The Sir Ghost is angry because there has been 
no recognition of this new ghostly marriage of his on the mortal 
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plane. The mortals of his house should have made gift exchange 
with the mortals of Y’s house in recognition of the marriage on the 
other plane. Let this recognition be made and illness within his 
house will cease. 

This type of explanation is not preferred by the mediums. It 
is always secondary, and is used last to fill a gap. It makes the 
Sir Ghost less reasonable and more arbitrary than he is in his role 
of enforcing the social conscience as to purely mortal affairs. I have 
given but one example of the type. It takes variant forms, as by 
way of one further example, adultery on the other plane; kano 
should be paid on this plane, the wards acting for their respective 
Sir Ghosts. 

Expiation for minor sex offence (but not felt as minor by the 
native) follows the pattern of payment from the kin of the party 
whose Sir Ghost has left them well to expiate the wrath of the other 
party’s Sir Ghost who has produced illness there. Expiation for 
overdue debts or obligations is paying them quickly and immediately 
—thus curing the illness. 

Expiation for disobedience to the head of the household by the 
younger members is payment from them to the Sir Ghost of the head. 
Similarly, other sins are expiated by payment to persons wronged or 
by rapidly remedying all sins of omission. 

Over and above this extended list of possible diagnoses of Sir 
Ghost’s wrath at his ward’s family, and when all possible sins have 
been canvassed and expiations made, the medium can fall back on 
the diagnosis of the malice of ghosts, for which expiation is not 
possible. This is rarely done until all else has been tried over and 
over, as it is a diagnosis of “ little can be done now.”” Sometimes 
if the medium sees that the illness is not in any way dangerous, she 
may diagnose ghosts’ malice early and rapidly if she thinks it better 
to curry favour with the household rather than attack its morality 
over so slight an illness. There is no such trifling with most illness, 
however ; and if, in a very dangerous attack, ghosts’ malice is 
diagnosed early in the day it means that the oracle thinks there is no 
hope for recovery. This practice means in effect that the belief in 
expiation of sin producing cure is not lightly put to such tests as 
are calculated to destroy it. The entire system is not adjusted to 
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deal with the ills of women and with the ills of men on exactly the 
same basis, however. Women do not own Sir Ghosts. They are 
not fully under the care of their husbands’ Sir Ghosts, nor yet fully 
under the care of their brothers’ Sir Ghosts. They are more subject 
to ghostly malice and to black magic than men. They are more 
deprived of the advantages of cure by confession of sin than men. 
The special status of women is an involved point in Manus religion 
and one that I discuss elsewhere where I record the elements of Manus 
social organisation as well as the details of the religion and the actual 
records of the many séances that I attended. 


Vil 


A Sir Ghost enforcing morality or a ghost expressing malice 
can punish a man not only by causing illness in his house but can 
also spoil his fishing, the mainstay of lifein Manus. Each individual 
fish-trap, net or hook has its individual mwelolo, soul stuff within it, 
just as each human being has mwelolo, soul stuff. If ghost or Sir 
Ghost takes the soul stuff from a piece of fishing gear that piece of 
gear will not catch fish. Conversely, if no fish are caught it is known 
what has happened. 


Divination, séance and expiation follow as for human illness. 
Then the soul stuff is restored to the fishing gear in exactly the same 
manner as soul stuff is restored to a human being. I have not yet 
outlined this procedure. In front of the medium as she conducts 
her séance a shallow wooden bowl of water is always placed. As 
she announces each of her oracular charges the man of the house 
replies through her to his Sir Ghost promising immediate expiation 
the first thing in the morning—that is unless the medium is merely 
repeating a charge made by a diviner earlier in the day, in which case 
expiation will have been made already. The ward then asks Sir 
Ghost in consideration of expiation made, or promised as early as 
possible as the case may be, that he hand over the kidnapped soul 
stuff in his possession to the medium’s control. The latter is then 
requested to put the soul stuff into the bowl of water in front of the 
medium. At the close of her séance the medium waits a while for 
these proceedings on the other plane to conclude. She then bathes 
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the sick person or the sick piece of fishing gear, as the case may be, 
with the water, so restoring the soul stuff. 

Only human beings and fishing instruments have soul stuff, 
nothing else. 

As further provinces of the Sir Ghost, it is believed that he can 
help a man look out for fish and even drive a school of fish towards 
his ward, if they are already fairly near. It is also believed that Sir 
Ghost can sometimes influence the winds. These two provinces 
are by no means strongholds of Sir Ghost, however. He cannot 
drive fish near his ward if the nearest fish are far off; and often 
enough a Sir Ghost speaking to his ward in a séance will say, ‘‘ When 
you and I drifted helplessly before the gale off our route last month.” 

Sir Ghost is not restricted to taking the soul stuff of his ward’s 
fishing gear in order to secure the same effect if his ward owns 
divinatory bones for fishing. His ward will say, “ Is there a turtle 
to the east of me now ?”’; then if the only turtle near is to the west, 
Sir Ghost can make the itch in his helpless votary’s back answer 
*yes’”’ to that false mortal suspicion. Ill luck dogs the owner of 
divinatory fishing bones who is immoral. His possession of an oracle 
is only one more hole in his armour. This is recognised explicitly 
in native theory. 

So also with the immoral possessor of an oracle for use in cases 
of illness. The immoral cannot cure the immoral. The Sir Ghost 
that controls the itch in the back, the ghostly control that speaks 
through the medium’s mouth, these must not be given offence by 
immoral conduct on the part of their mortal channels of communi- 
cation. If they are offended then they may communicate deliberate 
lies from the other plane. So, for the immorality of the oracle his 
or her patient may die. And though there is no independent oracular 
investigation of the oracle under whose advice a patient died, there 
is always some suspicion. There is a strong contributory factor 
to diviner or medium giving up the art after patent lack of success. 
““ Let he who is without sin cast the first stone.’’ The oracle does 
not always feel fitted for it. 

The diviner gets no pay for using his art for others. The 
medium gets the native equivalent of four pence per séance, and so 
earns quite a little pin money on the evenings that she acts as oracle. 
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Vill 


In comparison with the force that lies behind the concepts and 
practices already described, the force that lies behind magic in Manus 
is relatively weak. We have already seen how black magic is only 
conjectured as a last resort in long, obstinate cases of illness, among 
adults,? and is then not held finally responsible for death, such 
responsibility being laid on ghostly malice ; it is held that divination 
has discovered the black magic and that the magician has removed 
it entirely. Only ghostly malice remains unprevented, unpreventable, 
and therefore responsible. 

Yet the Manus believe in their magic. All illnesses and deaths 
of infants in arms are ascribed to black magic, not to Sir Ghost or 
to ghosts. So by a greatly dominant spiritualistic interpretation 
of adult misfortunes on the one hand, and by a greatly dominant 
magical interpretation of infant misfortunes on the other, the Manus 
very neatly solve the conflict between spiritualism and magic, both 
structures of belief being given and retained; and black magic, 
in many parts of New Guinea, a thoroughly strong disintegrative 
force socially, is baulked in Manus of its common role as the parent 
of murder, violence, treachery, suspicion, and lack of social cohesion. 
For deaths of infants do not in Manus bring about feud and vendetta 
between adults. The point at which an infant becomes adult in 
terms of this distinction between magic and spiritualism is approxi- 
mately at weaning, so that the terms infant and adult must be 
interpreted specially in this connection. 

It may be noted that the ascription of the ills of infants in arms 
to black magic is a good safety valve for the spiritualistic system, 
as well as a way of disposing of an unpleasant element of tradition 
with the minimum of unpleasantness compatible with its retention. 
Our European history of the disposal of witchcraft is lurid and 
primitive in comparison. Over and above this, the infantile sickness 
and death rate is so high that the confession of immorality or 
commercial laxity cure would be greatly overworked, if exercised 





*There are exceptions to this, however. Women in child-birth and thieves, 
male or female, are immediately thought to be victims of black magic in many cases ; 
and infants in arms are always thought to be such victims. 
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by it. The code would become inhumane in its severity, even if it 
be granted, as it hardly can, that it is not somewhat inhumane just 
as it stands. Probably what would happen would be that the 
mediums would be forced to rely more on lack of recognition on the 
mortal plane of marriages, births, etc., on the spirit plane, lack of 
economic validation on the plane of events on that. This is already 
a minor element in the system that has no justice in it, as the mortals 
are not always informed of such events on the ghostly plane that 
they have neglected until illness is already upon them, and the 
medium is nonplussed for an explanation in terms of human affairs. 
Greater development of this element by the mediums would probably 
be forestalled by the society using the oracle in advance of illness, 
as is done often now in case a man is uncertain whether his Sir Ghost 
will cause illness if he spends his present capital on his son’s ear 
piercing rather than on his daughter’s betrothal. The oracle finds 
out, and cannot then use his action one way or the other as an 
explanation of subsequent illness. As forestalling is always possible, 
the belief that black magic causes the infant sicknesses and deaths 
is a particularly finely adjusted cog in the system, a cog that allows 
it to be dominantly a moral system, dominantly concerned with 
purely human action. 

Apart from the functional use to which black magic is put in 
Manus it is impossible to generalise concerning it. The forms both 
of white and of black magic are so few and yet so varied that nothing 
general can be said of them, beyond an explanation of their paucity 
and of their great variation, no two forms being alike. 

There is no Manus tradition of magic. What magic exists there 
is imported from neighbouring cultures, which have their own systems 
of magic, and stress them. In a village of nearly two hundred 
persons there were only about five magicians. One had magic that 
he purchased in Nouna, an outlying Matankor island of the far 
east. Another had magic that he purchased in Pitilu, a Matankor 
island of the north. Another had magic from Papitilai, others 
from Usiai cultures. The ritualistic patterns of these differently 
derived purchases were different. Thus it is impossible to generalise 
the form of the magic used by the Manus, as one may generalise the 
form of the magic used respectively by the Trobrianders or by the 
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Dobuans in the Massim area, for example. Magic is introduced 
in Manus, and introduced without its conforming to any one 
established form apart from the general form of all the magic of 
the Admiralty archipelago. This general form is so bare of detail 
that it is of little profit to generalise here. We shall examine the 
magic in detail elsewhere. 


Different from the imported charms is the one form of genuine 
Manus magic. This is called tandritanitam. It is not magic as 
magic is generally conceived, for it is a form of power invested in 
one relationship line for possible use upon another relationship 
line. The father’s sister, her sons, her daughters and her daughters’ 
children have this power over the members of the collateral patrilineal 
descent line. It is a power descending in the female line, to the men 
as far as one generation of descent in that line, but never through 
such men, always through their sisters. The women of this super- 
naturally powerful line have the power of controlling child-birth 
and barrenness in the wives of the men, and in the women, of the 
collateral patrilineal line.* This power they exercise in friendship 
normally as a kinship function, in order to space out the births of 
children and to prevent too great fecundity. The power is spiritually 
derived. It is conceived that the empowered female line have 
complete and absolute control of the present Sir Ghosts and previous 
Sir Ghosts of the patrilineal line (and of their own female ancestors) for 
this purpose. So great is this control that the ghosts concerned are 
not named individually, or conceived as independent. They are 
spoken to in the charm as “ You grandfathers, you grandmothers, 
you mothers.” The charm is uttered in a sing-song manner, and 
the ancestral ghosts are thought to be entirely unimportant 
individually. The charm goes through the air and does its work. 


The sons of the women of the empowered descent line do not 
use this power as a regular kinship function as their mothers do. 
But they, as well as their mothers, can use it in anger. In this case 
the charm is directed not towards making the women or the wives 
of the men of the other line temporarily childless, but towards 





’There are differences in the control used over the wives of the men and over 
the women of the patrilineal line respectively. 
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making the children born to them‘ deformed or so sickly that they 
all die. It also is directed towards making the economic affairs 
of the household it is aimed at come to grief—a fairly natural 
consequence of the deaths of children. This charm “ goes on the 
wind ’”’ to do its work. The charmer drinks salt water, and spits it 
out while charming (a characteristic act always accompanying all 
spells of the black art in Dobu.) The charmer can exorcise this 
charm at will. 

This magic uses the family ghosts in an entirely different manner 
from that of the spiritualistic system. They do not rule, but are 
ruled, for a special purpose and as a special kinship function. The 
use of this function in anger is directed towards the killing off of 
infants. It is the only true Manus tradition that approximates to 
black magic. Hence when we find black magic imported from other 
cultures into Manus we find the belief that it acts in the same manner 
—killing off infants. How this use of black magic functions finely 
in supporting the spiritualistic system we have seen. We see now 
that the obvious inspiration of such special function for black magic 
is no mystery of fine adjustment, but an assimilation to the only 
pattern approximating to black magic provided by the Manus 
culture itself. 

It gives me very great satisfaction to be able to record a religion 
which has such considerable and impressive function in supporting 
the body politic at so many points. Any apparent hocus pocus is 
in actual fact an instrument used by the oracular handlers of the 
religion either to voice the social conscience, or else as an alibi 
necessary to safeguard the continued use of Sir Ghost as the voice 


of the social conscience. 
R. F. FORTUNE 





*This applies to the latter class only, the wives of the men of the patrilineal line. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is with regret that on commencing its second year of existence Oceanta has 
to farewell Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, founder and editor of the first volume 
of the journal. Professor Radcliffe-Brown left Sydney on May 30th for New York 
where after delivering a short course of lectures at Columbia University in the 
School of Sociology he proceeded to London to occupy the position of President of 
Section H (Anthropology) of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which met in September. His address on this occasion dealt with the methods 
followed in modern anthropology and referred also to the practical applications of 
the science. He has since returned to America, to lecture for a year in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the University of Chicago. 


The services of Professor Radcliffe-Brown to anthropology in Australia have 
been too numerous to detail here. His field work in Western Australia in I9gI0, 
continued elsewhere in later years, began that systematic study of the Australian 
aboriginal social structure, particularly of the patterns of kinship and marriage, 
which later bore fruit in a series of articles in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute and in Volume I of Oceania. These latter have since been published as 
Oceania Monograph No. I under the title of The Social Organization of Australian 
Tribes. This work, with its comprehensive viewpoint, has at last set the study of 
native Australian society on a firm basis. 


In addition to his theoretical contributions Professor Radcliffe-Brown, as 
Chairman of the Committee for Anthropological Research of the Australian National 
Research Council, laid down a scheme of ethnographical study for Australia, trained 
a number of investigators, and directed their work and that of others in this and 
adjacent Oceanic fields. 


As the result of a further generous appropriation by the Rockefeller Foundation 
of New York a considerable sum has been made available over a period of three years 
for anthropological research and the publication of results. This will make it 
possible, provided that the Governments of Australia continue their annual subsidies 
to the Department of Anthropology at the University of Sydney, to carry on the 
work pursued with success during the past five years in Australia, New Guinea and 
the Solomon Islands, and to develop more intensively a scheme for anthropological 
investigation in the Mandated Territory. It is hoped that applications may be 
soon entertained for fellowships in connection with this research. 


A Committee of Inquiry into the Condition of the Remaining Aborigines and 
Half-castes of New South Wales has recently been formed. The personnel of the 


Committee includes Mr. J. S. Needham (Chairman), Chairman of the Australian 
I 
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Board of Missions ; Mr. W. Morley, Secretary of the Association for the Protection 
of Native Races; Dr. A. P. Elkin and Rev. N. Hey. The inaugural meeting was 
held on October 16th. It was resolved to undertake the study of the economic 
status and educational position of the natives and mixed bloods, with the ultimate 
object of promoting, if possible, their absorption into the white community. 


Mr. F. M. Keesing, Research Director of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
accompanied by Mrs. Keesing, arrived in Sydney early in August, and proceeded to 
Shanghai to take part in the Institute of Pacific Relations Conference which meets 
in October and November. 


Dr. G. Biihler of the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Basel, passed through Sydney 


in May, on his way to New Ireland where he has made extensive ethnographical 
collections. 


Dr. Reo Fortune and Dr. Margaret Mead (Mrs. Fortune) arrived in Sydney 
in October en route for the field. Dr. Fortune has obtained a research grant from 
the Columbia Council for Research in the Social Sciences, and Dr. Mead a grant from 
the American Museum of Natural History, and they intend to carry out investigations 
among the tribes inland of Wiwiak, to the north of the Sepik River in the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea. 


Mr. F. E. Williams, Government Anthropologist of Papua, left for Port Moresby 
on October 3rd after spending some time in Sydney. 


Professor A. N. Burkitt, who has been working with Professor Kappers at the 
Central Institute of Brain Research in Amsterdam, returned to Sydney in September. 
While in Europe Professor Burkitt also visited the medical schools in Vienna, Rome 
and Madrid. 


Miss Ursula McConnel passed through Sydney in August on her way to America. 
She has been awarded a Rockefeller Fellowship, and proposes to study linguistics 
with Professor Sapir at Yale. 


Mr. G. Laves also left for America in August. He completed his survey of 
Australian languages, returning from Darwin overland, paying a brief visit to 
Townsville en route. 


Mr. Leo Austen, Assistant Resident Magistrate, on his return to Papua from 
leave, will be transferred from the Gulf Division to the North-eastern Division and 
will take up his residence in the Trobriand Islands. He has almost completed 
the manuscript of a book on the Turama peoples which will be published by the 
Government Printer in Port Moresby. 


Mr. C. W. M. Hart is expected back from London early in 1932. He has been 
studying at the London School of Economics and, in particular, working up his 
material on the Tiwi of Melville and Bathurst Islands. Mr. Hart hopes to return 
to field work in northern Australia during the next season. 
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NOTES AND NEWS III 


Mr. R. Piddington, accompanied by Mrs. Piddington, arrived at Lagrange, 
Western Australia, last July. He has completed his ethnographic survey of the 
Karadjeri tribe and has now proceeded north to Beagle Bay for the purpose of making 
psychological investigations on the aborigines there. 


Dr. H. I. Hogbin returned from London last July and took up his appointment 
as Temporary Lecturer in Anthropology in the University of Sydney. 





OBITUARY 


Mr. Elsdon Best, noted for his extensive research in Maori ethnography, died in 
Wellington, New Zealand, on September gth at the age of 75 years. Mr. Best’s 
knowledge of Maori custom, particularly of that of the Tuhoe folk whom he studied 
intimately for many years, was unrivalled, and has been embodied in a series of 
publications which mark the greatness of the debt which anthropology in New 
Zealand owes to him. 

Mr. William Baucke, author of Where the White Man Treads, died at Otorohanga, 
New Zealand, on June 6th in his 84th year. In early life Mr. Baucke lived on the 
Chatham Islands, and gained a good knowledge of the language and culture of the 
Moriori, much of which he afterwards published in interesting style. In his later 
years he lived much among the Maori and was always ready with sympathetic 
assistance in their difficulties. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of Oceania. 
Sir : 

In your issue No. 3 of Vol I, Professor Radcliffe-Brown (in “The Rainbow- 
Serpent Myth in South-East Australia ’’) mentions Melville and Bathurst Islands 
as the only part of Australia without a belief in a serpent associated with the rainbow. 
Some statement of mine in conversation must have misled Professor Radcliffe-Brown 
for the fact is that the Tiwi of those islands very definitely believe in a mystical 
snake which inhabits water holes and creeks, is particularly dangerous to pregnant 
women and tabu-breakers, and is associated with the rainbow both in mythology 
and in its name Mariti which in the sacred language means the mythical snake, and 
in ordinary speech means the rainbow. A detailed account of this being and the 
beliefs associated with it will shortly be published in my account of Tiwi religion. 


Yours faithfully, 
London. 17.5.3I. C. W. M. HART. 





REVIEW 


Growing up in New Guinea. By Margaret Mead. William Morrow, New York, 
1930, pp. xii+372, with Plates and Maps. 


Once again Dr. Mead has proved that a scientific account of some aspect of 
native culture need not by any means make dull reading. Once again she has written 
a book which can be read with pleasure both by the specialist and by the lay reader. 
Dr. Mead has a great gift for vivid descriptions of everyday happenings which she 
uses here with the same happy results as she did in Coming of Age in Samoa. She 
succeeds in bringing the native life right before the reader’s eyes. Here are real 
people, not bloodless creatures who merely take part in ceremonies. But Dr. Mead 
is more than a mere reporter. She also passes judgments and draws conclusions 
which give much food for thought. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first describes how the human infant 
in a village in the Admiralty Islands is transformed into a finished adult, the process 
of its education until it finally becomes a full member of the community. The 
second part points out the lessons that modern America can learn in the upbringing 
of its young citizens. There are also several appendices, including one summarizing 
the contact that has taken place between the native culture and European civilization, 
and another giving a brief account of the ethnology of the people studied. Dr. Reo 
Fortune, in association with whom Dr. Mead worked, is later to publish a complete 
account. 

The work deals with a community of Manus society, the members of which 
live in villages built on piles in the lagoons off Greater Admiralty Island. It begins 
with a few actual scenes, and then goes on to an excellent account of the first year or 
so of a child’s life. Manus babies are taught to walk and swim very early. Placed 
as the houses are, right over the water, the child cannot be left alone until it has 
mastered its environment. Consequently, for about the first eighteen months its 
mother never goes faraway. The few accidental duckings that it is bound to suffer 
do it no harm, for she is always there to rescue it. The child is encouraged to look 
after itself, and it soon does so. At first it is not scolded when it does badly, but 
approval is shown when it does well. It is not petted if through clumsiness it hurts 
itself. Instead it is berated or even slapped. It is given its own canoe while it is 
still a mere tot, and one may see boys of three already able to punt large canoes. 

Very early the child is also taught to respect property. After a few rebukes 
and a little chastisement it knows better than to touch things that do not belong 
to it. The slightest breakage is punished without mercy. A good baby, say the 
natives, is one who never touches anything. 

In spite of this sternness regarding property, the child is generally indulged 
and taught very little. Boys and girls eat when they like, play when they like, and 
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sleep when they see fit. They are not checked if they annoy their elders, and the 
smallest will hurl abuse at the oldest man in the village. 

We then pass on to consider family life. Unlike families elsewhere, the Manus 
father, mother and children do not form a warm intimate unit. Indeed, the relation- 
ship between husband and wife is usually strained and cold. Blood ties are stronger 
than marital ones, and more factors pull the two apart than unite them. To explain 
this state of affairs the marriage system is described. Mates are selected for young 
people by their relatives. A great deal of wealth changes hands after a marriage, 
so they always try to arrange that their kinsman marries into a wealthy family. 
Generally the young people have never seen each otfier until the actual ceremony, 
and the wife, a stranger in her husband’s village, always submits unwillingly to his 
always brutal embraces. When a child is born, for about eighteen months it never 
leaves its mother, but from that time on the father becomes its constant playmate, 
taking away its affections from her. The result is that the already strained relation- 
ship becomes tinged very often with active hatred. 


In this portion of the book the reader begins to ask questions. Cases are given 
to support the generalizations, but one feels that far more are required to prove 
definitely that a condition so unlike any hitherto recorded actually exists. Dr. 
Mead lived with the Manus people for six months, and she says that all her work was 
carried on in the native language, which she could not speak when she arrived amongst 
them. One is tempted to wish that she had remained longer and investigated this 
problem as thoroughly as she did the education of children. Dr. Fortune’s material 
may, of course, supply the deficiency, but until it is published one can only wonder 
if the relationship of husband and wife is really untouched by any tenderness (page 
164). One case of elopement is mentioned, and we also read that wives help their 
husbands in their business transactions. Divorce, we are told, is common. Is it 
not possible that the two persons concerned are themselves able to choose a second 
mate? The natives of Manus may be hardened business men, but do they only 
think of the money involved when they marry? And it is surely dangerous to 
speak of a return of gifts as “ paying for a wife.” 

One also wishes that Dr. Mead had investigated more fully the peculiar attitude 
of these natives towards sex, particularly since it is so vastly different from that of 
her own Samoans. Pre-marital intercourse is absolutely forbidden, yet public 
confession of an intrigue is sufficient to absolve the culprits from all blame, and a 
boy’s relatives do not break off the match if his betrothed has been unfaithful. 
In the old days the sexual energies of the young men were expended upon prostitutes 
captured in war. Nowadays they go away to work for white men. But is there 
no other adjustment ? And surely the men cannot be completely ignorant of the 
fact that women menstruate. These problems are especially interesting because 
Dr. Mead says that all of her comments on sexual matters must be qualified “‘ because 
in such a puritanical society it is difficult to rely upon any information about sex.” 

Once Manus children are able to look after themselves they join playmate groups, 
but, because of constant association with their fathers, these groups have far less to 
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do with the moulding of their characters than the corresponding groups in Samoa. 
Each child, instead of being like his fellows, is actually far more like his father or 
foster-father. 

Children take no part in the life of their elders, nor do they imitate them in their 
games. The result is that when youths return from work—in the old days from war— 
they have suddenly to take on responsibilities of which they know little or nothing. 
It is perhaps for this reason that the culture is not rich, and lacks almost completely 
art, music and dancing, all of which demand long apprenticeship. 

Dr. Mead comes to the conclusion that the Manus system of education, although 
it has advantages, has far more disadvantages. The lack of discipline is bad because 
the children show no respect for their elders. The culture has also suffered because 
they are taught so little. If children are to be trained to grow up gracefully, then 
Manus can show us many things to be avoided. 

The chief criticism to be levelled against Growing up in New Guinea is that it is 
incomplete. One would like the culture to be filled out so that education could be 
set against a background. Minor criticisms are that the illustrations are badly 
reproduced, and, inexcusably, there is no index. However, the book is eminently 
readable, and its style is excellent—a refreshing change after the work of some other 
American anthropologists. If one feels some hesitation in accepting Dr. Mead’s 
comparisons between Manus and American societies because they appear to resemble 
one another in a few features, this does not prevent an appreciation of most of the 
material put forward. 

H. IAN HOGBIN 
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A Missionary Survey of the Pacific Islands. By J. W. Burton. World Dominion 
Press, London, 1930, pp. 124+iv, with Maps. 


This is a missionary handbook to the Pacific. It gives a brief account of the 
establishment of missions in each of the island groups, their later history and present 
condition. There are also nine pages of statistical tables showing the population 
of each group, the number of Christians, etc. This survey is preceded by an intro- 
duction giving a summary of missionary problems. The question of native education 
is, for instance, dealt with. The author points out that there is now a general feeling 
that missionary schools are too academic and not nearly sufficiently practical for 
native life. He also shows how short-sighted it is to suppose that the best means 
of developing the Pacific is to use the natives only as “labour.” If they are to 
survive they must be taught to win wealth and self-respect from their own soil. 
This will increase general productivity, place their islands on a commercial basis, 
and develop native life and character. 


Mr. Burton obviously has some knowledge of modern anthropology, and an 
appreciation of the help which it can give to the missionary. One is all the more 
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surprised, therefore, when he says that the Pacific natives under primitive conditions 
have only the most shadowy conceptions of anything that can be called religion 
(page 12). It is also difficult to reconcile a statement that native logic is untrust- 
worthy (page 28) with another that certain natives summed up a situation with their 
usual shrewdness and intuition (page 31). And shall we ever escape from the belief 
that native populations were on the decline before the white man set foot in 
the Pacific? Not one atom of truth can be brought forward to support the theory. 


Marriage and the Classificatory System of Relationship. By Raymond Firth. 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LX, 1930, pp. 235-268. 


In Tikopia kinship is reckoned through both father and mother, and the kinship 
system is of the classificatory type. The community is small, and as a result practi- 
cally all the natives are related to one another. However, the ties are stronger and 
the kinship attitudes more institutionalized where the relationship is close. 

When a couple marry, each has to observe certain rules in his or her behaviour 
to the close relatives of the other. Not only is this so, but these persons themselves 
have a number of mutual obligations and duties. In most cases the behaviour 
approved by the society between a man or woman and the relatives-in-law, and 
between these relatives-in-law themselves, is definitely out of harmony with the 
behaviour approved of between relatives by blood. It therefore follows that the 
Tikopians prefer marriage with a distant rather than a close relative, for then little 
readjustment is necessary. Nevertheless, close relatives do occasionally marry. 
This involves a conflict of attitudes between each of the two contracting parties and 
the relatives of the other, and also between these relatives. No compromise is 
possible. What actually happens is that each person involved selects what he 
considers the most significant relationships, and models his behaviour accordingly. 
This gives rise to considerable individual variations. 

Dr. Firth’s article is noteworthy not only for its information (it is liberally 
supplied with actual examples), but also as a contribution to the theory of kinship. 


Giirtelinvestitur polynesische Oberhaiiptlinge. By Hans Plischke. Anthropos, 
XXV, 1930, 147-162. 


The writer has collected the evidence regarding the maro ura of Tahiti and other 
girdles of Rai’atea and Borabora, and examines their religious importance and use as 
insignia at the investiture of supreme chiefs. The view is expressed that a red and 
yellow feather band of Hawaii described by Brigham was employed in analogous 
fashion, and it is suggested that there is a possible connection between the cult of 
Tairi (Kaili) the War God with which it may have been associated in these islands, 
and the rites of the War God Oro, to whom the red girdle of Tahiti was apparently 
dedicated. The study bears on a more general problem—of the ritual value of red 
(or orange) in Polynesia. 
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The Practice of Incision in the Tuamotus. By H. L. Schapiro. Man, 1930, 114. 


The custom is described for the island of Hao, where the operation is performed 
by making a small incision with a shark’s tooth in the folded prepuce, without, 
apparently, completely severing the skin, as is done in Tahiti, the Marquesas and 
also Tikopia. As usual in Polynesia, the operator is termed a tahunga, and is rewarded 
for his services by a gift of mats, pigs and sprouting coconuts. 


Die Sprachlichen Eigentiimlichkeiten Samoanischer Sprichwérter. By E. Heider. 
Zettschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, xx, 1930, 282-312. 


Proverbs are freely used by the “ Talking Chiefs ” of Samoa in their oratory. 
The writer, on the basis of ten years familiarity with the native language, sets out the 
main peculiarities of speech to be found in these sayings, in particular such features 
as contraction of words, ellipsis in construction, repetition, antithesis and abnormal 
usage of particles of comparison. His material for analysis is taken from the col- 
lection made some 25 years ago by Schultz, from whose interpretation he differs in 
places. 


Outrigger-Attachments in the Society Islands. By James Hornell. Journal 
Polynesian Society, xxxix, 1930, 89-93. 
A brief account is given of the method of attachment of the outrigger for the 
canoes of Moorea, Huahine and Rai’atea. The writer points out that the “‘ branched- 
peg ” type described by Dr. Buck from Tahiti is of Huahine origin. 


A Maori Bone Decorative Comb from Riverton. By H. D. Skinner. Journal 
Polynesian Society, xxxix, 1930, 284-285. 


A description is given with illustration of an old and finely worked example, 
now in the National Museum, Washington. 


Experiments in Kaitahu (Ngai-Tahu) Methods of Drilling. By R.H. Steele. Journal 
Polynesian Society, xxxix, 1930, 181-188. 

This paper is a somewhat novel contribution to Maori technology, since it gives 
the results obtained by the writer in actual use of the balanced cord-drill. Wood, 
moa-bone and greenstone were drilled, a piece of the latter approximately 1 cm. 
thick taking 17} hours for a satisfactory perforation. From this a rough idea may 
be formed of the possible rate of progress in the manufacture of a native implement 
in former days. 


Zur Anthropologie der Mikronesischen Inselgruppe Kapingamarangi, Greenwich- 
Inseln. By O. Schlanginhaufen. Archiv der Julius Klaus Stiftung, iv, 
Zurich, 1929, pp. 219-287, with 10 Plates. 
Anthropometric observations on thirty-four individuals made by Dr. Schlangin- 
haufen in 1908. 








